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Battling Over the Fourth Network 


BY JAMES FALLOWS 


Henry Loomis had been waiting for the question 
and when it came he allowed himself a little smile. 
It was the smile of a poker player about to lay down 
his winning hand—a smile that Loomis may well 
have developed in his years as head of the Voice of 
America. If, after listening to foreign students rant 
about racism in the U.S., Loomis had shown them a 
film of Sammy Davis, Jr., singing America’s praises, 
he would have done so with the same smile he used 
at his Jan. 10 news conference in Washington. Got 
you now. 

Ever since President Nixon named 
him head of the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing last fall, Loomis had been haunted by his artless 
first comment—“‘What the hell is it?”—and his 
admission that he had not seen any programs on the 
public television system he was about to take over. 
At the news conference, the question came up 
again: What was this man doing at the controls? Got 
you now. Loomis explained that, while he still lived 
too far away in Virginia to watch any public TV 
station, he had equipped himself with a videotape 
cassette machine that had allowed him to catch up 
on the shows he missed. The image this called 
up—Loomis, sitting in the suburbs watching 
“Sesame Street” and Bill Buckley bleary-eyed into 
the night—was clearly intended as the final answer 
to complaints about Loomis’ ignorance. But the 
reporters on hand did not seem impressed, and their 
stories the next day reflected the idea that it would 
take a lot more than cassette machines to give 
Loomis a feel for public broadcasting. 

Nothing else seemed to work for 
Loomis at the news conference. From Loomis’ 
cassette on, each announcement got a nasty 
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reception. When CPB chairman Thomas Curtis—who 
played the seated guru, digressing on various 
topics—developed at extraordinary length the theme 
that he was not Richard Nixon’s tool, TV cameras 
stopped rolling and reporters looked at the ceiling. 
No one was interested. 

The news conference told a lot about 
the ongoing public broadcasting controversy. For 
while it is certain that the Nixon Administration has 
its eyes on public TV, the press coverage of the 
story has been so canted that any warmhearted 
person must feel sympathy for Loomis and Curtis. 
They may be plotting the “purge” or “takeover” 
that newspaper headlines have described, but the 
evidence is not as clear as some reporters have 
eagerly suggested. It is important to pay attention 
to what has actually been done and what has only 
been threatened, to see where the real threat to 
public broadcasting lies. 

As always when discussing public 
broadcasting, one risks permanent confusion about 
names and abbreviations. At the top of the system is 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB), 
ordained in 1967 when Congress passed the Public 
Broadcasting Act. By 1969, the CPB was in full 
operation, with a career civil servant, John Macy, 


Jr., as its president and a 15-member board of 
directors, all White House appointees, setting policy. 

The CPB, in turn, soon gave birth to 
the Public Broadcasting System (PBS), an outfit 
that could be best described as a “network,” if that 
term, like many others in this affair, hadn’t been 
unmoored from its normal meaning, inflated with 
new symbolic importance, and sent aloft. The 
preferred non-inflammatory term is “intercon- 
nection;” in either case, what the PBS does is link 
the country’s non-commercial TV stations and 
distribute national programming. 

One level below the PBS comes one 
further abbreviation, NPACT—the National Public 
Affairs Center for Television, a Washington-based 
crew that produces many of the most controversial 
public TV programs. NPACT has, officially, disap- 
peared into another organization during a recent 
structural change, but it remains important for our 
study. 

From these cumbersome beginnings, 
public broadcasting passed through two phases that 
led to its current difficulties. One was the enormous 
expansion of the system in its first years. The 
number of stations jumped from 165 in 1969 to 
225-plus now, and Federal funding rose from $5 
million in 1969 to $35 million last year. As a result, 
along came the shows now familiar as PBS fare: 
BBC imports like “Civilisation” and the “Masterpiece 
Theatre” series; children’s shows, most notably 
“Sesame Street,” whose introduction at the same 
time as the start of PBS helped both expand; public 
affairs programs, such as William Buckley’s “Firing 
Line,” “Black Journal,” “The Advocates,” and 
others to which public TV devotes 30 per cent of its 
airtime, and what has been called the “Cambridge 
middle-class” selection, programs like Julia Child’s 


“The French Chef.” 
(continued on page 12) 
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Beginning next month, the subscription price of 
[MORE] is going up. It almost always falls to the 
publisher to make this kind of unpleasant announce- 
ment. In this case, however, I am luckier than most, 
for I can temper the bad news with quite a bit that 
is good. So before I get to our new (and unavoidable 
economics, a word or two about the happier 
developments. 

The most important, I think, is that 
beginning with this issue Brit Hume becomes our 
Washington editor. Hume, who until recently was an 
associate of columnist Jack Anderson (he did all the 
reporting on the ITT-Dita Beard scandal), is among 
the best and most energetic investigative journalists 
in the country. At 29, he is already the author of 
Death and the Mines, a book about the United Mine 
Workers, and his freelance writing has appeared in 
Harper’s, Atlantic and The New York Times Sunday 
Magazine, as well as in [MORE]. 

When we founded this magazine 19 
issues ago, Our goal was eventually to create a 
national review of the media with the broadest 
possible scope. Brit Hume’s decision to join us 
brings [MORE] a big step closer to that goal, 
particularly coming when the White House and the 
media are in collision as perhaps never before in 
history. Hume will operate out of a new office the 
magazine opened in Washington last month and he 
urges anyone with tips or story ideas to contact him 
there: 1910 N Street NW-—Washington, D.C. 
20036—Telephone (202) 785-0102. 

Washington will also be the scene of 
the Second A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention, 
which [MORE] is again sponsoring, this year 
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BY WILLIAM WOODWARD 3rd 


opposite the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. Unlike the pub- 
lishers, who shunned Liebling I last spring in New 
York, many editors have agreed to attend and 
participate in Liebling II and at this point the 
prospect of opening a serious dialogue about 
journalistic reform looks exceedingly good. Liebling 
II will take place May 3-6 at the Mayflower Hotel. 
(For further details, see the back page of this issue). 

We also plan to expand our beat in 
future issues. Until now, we have concentrated our 
coverage almost entirely on newspapers, magazines, 
television and radio. Next month, we will devote 
much of the issue to a critical look at the book 
publishing industry, which has developed some 
encouraging new ferment of its own. Bookworkers, 
an informal group of younger editors and agents 
seeking to reform some of the more backward 
practices of their trade, are now planning to discuss 
these and other problems at an open meeting that 
will coincide with National Book Award Week, 
April 9-13. In future issues, we hope also to mine 
the rich lode of the advertising industry. To 
accommodate all this additional coverage, we plan 
soon to publish more pages every month. 

The most obvious change in 
[MORE], of course, is apparent in this issue—our 
new makeup. Over the months since we founded the 
magazine in June, 1971, a number of readers have 


complained that although our original layout was 


clean and easy to follow, the wide columns were 
ef, (continued on page 16) 


Rosebuds to the “Sist State,” an imaginative, 
enterprising and perhaps doomed news program 
produced by New York’s public television outlet, 
WNET/13. Although it is justifiably criticized for 
being predictable in its point of view and for 
devoting a disproportionate amount of time to the 
plight of minorities and the poor while often 
seeming to ignore the problems of middle-class New 
Yorkers, the show, now in its second season, has 
demonstrated that television news need not be a 
recitation of the afternoon’s headlines. Eschewing 
daybook journalism, in which stories are generated 
from the morning’s wire service schedule, the “51st 
State’”’ encourages its 16 producer-reporters to 
develop their own ideas and to seek them out in the 
farther reaches of the city, frequently beyond the 
beats of the metropolitan dailies. 

Unlike their colleagues in commercial 
TV, who must fight for every minute of air time, 
producers on the “51st State” are permitted a great 
deal of flexibility—shows. have run as long as 
three-and-a-half hours—with the result that reports 
are seldom superficial, even if they are occasionally 
tedious. Among the more exceptional offerings this 
season: 

@A filmed treatment (Nov. 9) of 
Village Voice reporter Jack Newfield’s story about 
Norman Burton, a black pusher, then living in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. Although Burton’s activities 
were obvious to his neighbors and a young 
policeman had arrested him three times, he was 
never convicted. Using artist’s sketches, producer 
Jeff Kamen attempted to recreate the atmosphere in 
the caurtroom of Dominic Rinaldi, a judge with an 
apparent sympathy for heroin pushers. 

@ A two-part (Nov, 13 and Dec. 1) 
examination by Al Levin of a suit brought by the 
City of New York seeking triple damages from 
General Motors for its monopoly of the bus market. 

@A profile of Brooklyn district 
leader Bernie Bloom (Dec. 13), the prototype of the 
old-time boss. Producer Gary Gilson spent Election 
Day with Bloom, as he brought out the votes for his 
two legislative candidates, both of whom came up 
winners. 

@A two-part (Dec. 3 and Dec. 21) 
investigation into the case of George Whitmore, Jr., 
a young black once charged with the notorious 
1963 Wiley-Hoffert murders and later convicted of 
attempted rape, for which he is still serving a 
sentence. Producer Selwyn Raab, who as a reporter 
for the World Telegram & Sun was able to confirm 
Whitmore’s alibi for the murder charge, managed 
this time to track down a witness in Puerto Rico 
who had been questioned by police in 1964 but was 
unknown to the defense. The witness supported 
Whitmore’s contention that he was innocent of the 
attempted rape conviction and as a result of Raab’s 
efforts, the case has been re-opened. 

@ A report (Feb. 5) on the financial 
irregularities in the administration of Newark Mayor 
Kenneth Gibson by Ron Porambo. Porambo 
obtained confidential documents which showed that 
large sums of money had been paid to private 
contractors for demolition work that was never 
completed—in one instance 33 supposedly de- 
molished buildings were still standing. 

Despite these achievements, most 
staffers at Channel 13 feel certain that the ‘51st 
State’’—in its present form, at least—will die when 
the season ends on June 1. The show, funded by a 
$2 million grant fromthe Ford Foundation, is 
extremely expensive to produce—an average evening 

(continued on page 16) 





Confessions of a Soft News Freak 


BY CHAUNCEY HOWELL 


I first discovered soft news at Women’s Wear Daily 
in the late sixties, the hey-day of hard news and 
relevance on other newspapers. WWD, which as its 
name suggests is a trade paper for the garment trade, 
had merely by being charmingly irrelevant gathered 
a lot of “consumer’’ readers who had no connection 


-either with retailing or manufacturing. There were . 


boasts aiound the shop that WWD was now “the 
fourth major daily” in New York. We all believed it, 
too. And before we knew it, Relevance was rearing 
its ugly head. I was given leave from covering the 
children’s wear market and sent off on political 
assignments, which had before this been unheard of 
on WWD. 

Romney’s campaign in the 1968 New 
Hampshire presidential primary: How could a 
humble children’s wear reporter compete for hard 
news with the eighty newsmen accompanying 
Romney? Old ladies proved the answer. 

Romney bustled up to an old lady on 
the main street of Manchester, N.H., and pumped 
her hand as though she were a stockholder and he 
still the president of American Motors: “Howdy- 
doo, ma’am. I’m Governor Romney of Michigan and 
I’m running for President!” She paused a moment, 
looked at him hard with her little First Congo 
Church sewing circle eyes and said: “I think you’re 
lyin’, sonny.” 

Later, old ladies came through again 
for me when covering other political stories. In New 
Jersey, Nixon campaigned for Nelson Gross, who 
was running for senator. In Ocean Grove, the 
stronghold of Methodism on the. Jersey Shore, 
Nixon’s speech was not nearly as interesting as the 
fact that most of the olddadies present brought fox 
terriers with them. Most of the fox terriers, I told 
the readers, wore trusses! 

Back at the paper, there was some 
doubt as to whether this “soft” approach to the 
news was what WWD wanted. One day a letter from 
a retired shoulder pad manufacturer crossed my 
editor’s desk. He said that he still got the paper 
because he wanted “to keep my hand in” the 
shoulder pad business. He went on to say that the 
news coverage in the paper told you things you 
couldn’t read in other papers, such as how Nixon 
paused in Ocean Grove before getting back in his 
helicopter, to readjust one of the trusses that had 
slipped in. the excitement. I was grateful to note 
that he went on to compliment me as a reporter. 

Perhaps because of this wonderful 
letter, I like to think, I was taken off children’s wear 
and given a weekly COLUMN! The newspaper 
reporter’s dream! And I knew I had been given a 
mandate by the readers and management of WWD 
to give them what they want, soft news. Cat film 
festivals were my meat. Let David Halberstam cover 
Vietnam. The column would be called “Side- 
shows,” and soft news would finally have a 
spokesman. 


Word began getting around that I was 
a sucker for the soft. A theairical manager who 
represents seven “dynamite” witches called to ask if 
I would like to interview the “grooviest” one in his 
stable: “She came to me originally because she 
wanted to help people with her witchcraft. She 
didn’t know which people to help, and she knew 
that I knew people who needed help, like Kor- 
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vette’s. So I got her booked for the opening. of a 
new Korvette’s on Hallowe’en in Reading, Pa. She’ll 
fly there, by helicopter.” In the interview the witch, 
a young woman who had read all the right Penguin 
books on the subject, claimed her greatest feat thus 
far was curing Jackie Mason of a backache, by 
casting spells on his picture in a “Thank-you, Ed 
Sullivan” ad in Variety. 

After the .interview, the manager 
confessed, off the record, that two of his seven 
“dynamite” witches weren’t pulling in the gigs. I 
suggested that during slack seasons he might 
consider an auto da fe featuring one or even both of 
these broom-straddlers. And I said | would be glad 
to cover it and I knew some Dominicans who might 
be willing to help with the details. Think of it, 
Saturday morning in the parking lot at the Paramus 
Mall. The featured witch would wear flame-resistant 
garments (the trade angle for Women’s Wear!) that 
are on sale in the Missy Modes department of the 
nearby discount department store. “Yeah, that 
would be a dynamite traffic-building promotion,” 


he admitted. “You're really cooking, I mean, 


thinking. Of course, I wouldn’t want to burn a real 
dynamite witch, but, who knows, one burning of a 
less-than-dynamite witch might be worth 1,000 
dynamite witches stirring papier-mache cauldrons at 
an Abraham & Straus ‘Breakfast with a Witch’ 
promo.” 

About a year ago, a PR man offered 
an interview with a man who had created a 22-quart 
ice cream bust of Nixon. At the Louis Sherry plant 
in Brooklyn, John Bertolini, pulled the bust of our 
yummy president out of his freezer: “He melts fast. 
Can’t keep him out of the freezer for more than a 
few minutes at a time. The nose and ears go first,” 
Mr. Bertolini said. He had brilliantly captured the 
slope of our President’s nose, the slight suggestion 
of jowls, the cleft of his worried brow. Unfortu- 
nately, his skin appeared to be covered with 
blackheads. “Those are the bits of vanilla seed,” said 
Bertolini. “That shows it’s good vanilla ice cream. 
And the yellowish color of good vanilla like Louis 
Sherry’s is good, too, because he just got back from 
China.” 

Later during the interview, Mr. Ber- 
tolini caught me, or rather my tongue, in flagrante 
delicious seeking a secret taste-thrill at the chocolate 
nape of Nixon’s neck: “I made Nixon six months 
ago, so he probably tastes a little stale. Did you 
notice how soft he’s getting on the outside? He’s 
still hard on the inside, though.” 

Last April, Xaviera Hollander’s press 
agent called to suggest an interview with her now 
that she’d become a literary celebrity. “She’s just 
back from a cross-country tour, plugging her book, 
and I’m sure that she'll have a lot of interesting 
things to tell you about the way America is going,” 
he said. Xaviera seemed more interested in talking 
about dogs: “I just love dogs,” the fair Cyprian 
trulled in the rich tones of her native Holland. “My 
own dog, Bagel the Beagle, is away at boarding 
school. As well as I train my slaves, I just can’t seem 
to train Bagel.” 

The De Toqueville of Trollops talked 
about America: “I serviced every Dell salesman from 
coast to coast.”’ After the interview, her press agent 
called to tell me that Xaviera dug me so much— 
“doesn’t usually dig newspaper guys”—that she 
would, in her own words, “throw me a free one,” 
whatever that means. Later, she apparently changed 
her mind because she deliberately did not invite me 
to her pre-deportation party. She told a friend of 
mine that I was the only interviewer who did not 
take her seriously. __ 

June: After a month of starvation for 
soft news, a PR man for the phone company came 
up with an idea. The new directory is out, and there 
is a new last place winner this year. 

“Mr. Zzzyp? Am I talking to Mr. 
Buddy Zzzyp?”’ I asked over the phone. 

“~s" , 

“And, am I pronouncing that cor- 
rectly, sir? Is it zipe, as in zipe, or zip as in ‘Good 
Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip, with your hair cut just as 
short as mine’?” 

“Zip as in Zzzyp!” 

“Well, good morning anyway, sir. 
And let me be the first to tell you that you are to be 
the last listed in the new Manhattan telephone 
directory, to be issued July 17.” 

“How about that!” 

“Surely you knew, you with your 
three Z’s followed by a title-clinching Y?” 

“No! No! I swear!” 





“Mr. F.S. Rhodes, directory man- 
ager for the New York Telephone Co., just told me 
that you have beaten out all comers for the last 
position in the directory. Mr. Adam Zyzzmijac just 
didn’t have the stuff this year and will drop to 
second from last in the new directory.” 

“I’m sorry about that.” 

“I’m sure.... By the way, how did 
you get those three Z’s in your name?” 

“Well, actually, it’s probably a 
shortened version of a much longer name, a Russian 
name, I believe. But it’s real!” 

Later that month, I had to choose 
between a Jane Fonda press conference and a 
celebrity miniature golf tournament in~ Queens. 
Chose the latter, but only after the PR man 
promised to produce Georgie Jessel. The caddy 
would be his girlfriend-client, a young actress named 
Joy —short for Joyeaux Javelle—whose part was cut 
out of “The Love Machine.” Three Catskill tum- 
mlers showed up, but no Georgie. At the last 
minute, the PR man called Henny Youngman for a 
possible replacement for Georgie, but discovered 
that Henny was ‘“‘on the coast.” I promised to write 
about Joy, anyway. He suggested | run the story as 
soon as possible, because Joy would probably 
change her name again next week. 

July: Jackpot! A PR man knows a 
family that lives under a rollercoaster at Coney 
Island. Mr. Fred Moran, whose father built the 
rollercoaster, part of whose tracks run over the roof 
of the Moran house, said, “You get used to it, you 
do. Even the screams don’t bother you after a while. 
Or the way the house shakes. Our only real problem 
running the coaster is wigs.” 

“Wigs?” I asked, sniffing out some- 
thing really soft. 


“Well, they get blown off. Those 
turns are fast! We found a brassiere once, too, 
draped over one of the struts. Actually, we think 
that bra was in a bag and just blew out. But, who 
knows? As I said, those turns are fast.” 

August: Called up the Jets and asked 
if they would let me come out to Hofstra and watch 
practice. “WWD readers are big sports fans,” I 
explained to the Jets PR man. Weeb Ewbank, 
mistaking me and a kid from a California under- 
ground paper for real sports reporters, told us that 
the Jets’ tackling needed work. “Tackling was the 
worst thing we did last Sunday in New Haven 
against the Giants. We got in a few good hits, 
though, heh heh.” Then the kid blew our cover by 
asking Weeb if the Jets took uppers before a game. 
After my story appeared, one of the team phy- 
sicians, whom I had described as hanging around the 
field patting players’ buttocks “‘perhaps more in the 
interest of cameraderie than proctology, called to 
complain. ““You made me sound like a fag in that 
rotten-written story of yours,” he shouted over the 
phone. “Even my wife thinks you made me sound 
like a fag!” He was somewhat placated when I said 
that the public at large accepts ass-patting as one of 
the traditions of pro football and that no slur was 
intended. 

December: The PR man who handles 
Joyeux Javelle called and said that he had a new 
client who would make a great soft interview. The 
client is a Greek who can walk on water. He’s been 
doing it for years in Greece, but the Greek 


Orthodox Church just had him deported for heresy | 


and here he is in New York waiting to be 
discovered. “Pick the place, and he’ll “spatzeer on 
the vasser, just for you, bubby,” the PR man 
promised. Well, how about the pool at the Luxor 


Baths? I. suggested. We can have all the big 
three-bucket machas in the place sitting there 
watching this heresy. Does the Luxor Baths have a 
pool, by the way, I asked? The PR man said he 
would find out and call me back. 

A few minutes later, | was hastily 
summoned to the Star Chamber of the Women’s 
Wear office, the little conference room directly to 
the right of. the crepe-draped portrait of Coco 
Chanel. In the Star Chamber, a cabal of senior 
editors informed me that I was being assigned 
coverage of a market and would, unfortunately, 
have no more time in the future to cover Greeks 
who walk on water, rollercoasters, or telephone 
books. Could this be the end of my career as a soft 
news specialist? Well, all right, but what market will 
it be? Bras? Better dresses. It was handbags. 


D...:. What could be harder, less 
soft, than news about handbags? My muse departed, 
clinging tragically to a rack of batgain-basement 
maternities being pushed down Seventh Avenue. 
Then the phone rang, and a cheery but suspiciously 
handbaggy voice at the other end said it belonged to 
a Mr. Jack Oppenheim, president of JOBB Interna- 
tional. “I want you to be the first to know,” he 
said, “that we’ve just changed our name to Mondo 
Handbags, Inc. Sounds classier, huh? Say, maybe 
you'd like to interview me When I’m not thinking 
up winning handbags, I’m writing sex books. My 
latest is just out. It’s called S.O.B., or Son of the 
Buyer. It’s a sequel to The Buyer. You never read 
that one? Well, let me tell you it blew Seventh 
Avenue wide open, like a purse that’s just been 
snatched.” 

Soft news lives. 


Riding the Airwaves to Washington 


BY MARK PINSKY 


Politics and show biz have long been kissin’ cousins 
in the South. Singin’ Jimmy Davis ran successfully 
for governor of Louisiana astride a palamino stallion 
while rendering his hit song, “You Are My 
Sunshine.” Fellow Louisianan Huey Long, who 
wrote football songs and led the band, nearly rode 
the radio to the White House in the 1930s. Or take 
the strange case of F. Lee O’Daniel, an Ohio-born 
hustler who came to Texas in the 1920s to sell 
flour. For ten years, from 1928 to 1938, “Pappy” 
O’Daniel hosted a daily radio show at noon. He did 
his own announcing, read original poems and 
religious messages, sang his own songs, pitched the 
show’s one product (Hillbilly Flour) and led the 
studio band. Each day, Pappy’s show would be 
kicked off with the same familiar litany: “THE- 
LIGHT-CRUST-DOUGH-BOYS-ARE-ON-THE-AIR 
... Pass the biscuits, Pappy!” The program eventu- 
ally became the most popular show on the Texas 
Quality Network, a statewide hookup. On Palm 
Sunday, 1938, Pappy asked his listeners what they 
thought of his running for governor. They liked the 
idea, so he did—winning the race on a platform that 
featured the Light Crust Dough Boys and the Ten 
Commandments. Pappy won a second term in 1940, 
but quit the governor’s mansion in 1941 to run for 
the U.S. Senate. Leaning heavily on his radio 
popularity, he finished first in a field of 26 
candidates, 1,300 votes ahead of a hungry young 
congressman named Lyndon Johnson. 
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What radio did for the first time in 
Texas for Pappy O’Daniel, television has done for 
the first time in North Carolina for Jesse Helms. Not 
that there is anything new, or exclusively Southern, 
about congressional interests in broadcasting. Ralph 
Nader’s Who Runs Congress? reports that, “In 1969, 
there were 14 members who owned more than 
$5,000 in stock in radio and television stations, and 
eight more were owners or principal investors in 
them.” But Jesse Helms is the first fulltime, 
on-camera television personality to sit in the U.S. 
Senate. ; 

The son of a small town police chief, 
Helms started out in journalism as a printer’s devil 
on the local weekly, a job he held while attending 
junior college. Later, when he transferred to Wake 
Forest College near Raleigh, N.C., he held down two 
jobs: an afternoon position writing for the college 
news bureau and a night proof-reading slot at the 
morning Raleigh News & Observer. From reading 
proofs, he moved up to the sports desk of the NV & O, 
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where he worked for three years. During that time 
he became—at 20—the youngest reporter to receive 
the North Carolina Press Association award for 
enterprise reporting. 

In 1941, Helms became assistant city 
editor of the Raleigh Times, the capital city’s 
afternoon paper. After four years out for the navy, 
he returned to become, at 28, Raleigh Times city 
editor. But by then he was tired of print journalism 
and soon left the Times to go with a small radio 
station in Roanoke Rapids, N.C. Two years later he 
returned to Raleigh to become director of news and 
programs for WRAL radio and the Tobacco Net- 
work, a news and agricultural service for the Eastern 
part of the state. Until 1950, Jesse Helms was a 
hard-working radio newsman, covering breaking 
news stories, interviewing, editing and reading copy. 
Then came the 1950 Democratic senatorial primary. 

It’s impossible to write anything 
about any North Carolinian over the age of 40, 
especially those involved in politics or journalism, 
without pausing for at least a brief discussion of 
that 1950 election. In 1949, Gov. Kerr Scott filled a 
vacancy created by the death of an incumbent U.S. 
senator by appointing Dr. Frank Porter Graham, 
president of the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. For 30 years, the gentle “Dr. Frank” 
presided over his university with a passion for the 
inquiring spirit and the open mind. It was only 
natural for him to earn the enmity of the state 
legislature, which referred to the university as “Red 
Chapel Hill.” So when Dr. Frank faced his first 
electoral test, all the diverse forces of reaction he 











had offended over the years gathered to defeat him 
and what he stood for. 

Among those who had rallied to the 
Graham camp were at least two future governors 
Terry Sanford and young Bob Scott, Kerr’s son 
and a future judge of the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, J. Braxton Craven. Writing speeches for 
Dr. Frank was a brilliant young New Yorker who 
had been teaching at the state college in Raleigh, 
Allard Lowenstein. And covering the race for the 
Winston-Salem Journal was a young journalist from 
Hamlet, N.C., named Tom Wicker, who was later to 
turn the contest into a first novel, The Kingpin. 

Governor Scott asked Jesse Helms 
personally to help Graham, but Helms turned him 
down. “The hardest thing I ever did,’ Helms has 
said, “was to tell Dr. Frank I couldn’t work for him 
because of our political differences.” Instead, he 
became a chief campaign strategist for the man 
chosen to oppose Graham, Willis Smith, a conserva- 
tive lawyer and chairman of the board of Duke 
University. 

Smith won in a runoff and Helms 
went to Washington as his administrative assistant; 
and, after his death in office, stayed on with Smith’s 
successor, Alton Lennon. Next, Helms took a leave 
of absence to work in the 1952 Presidential bid of 
Georgia Sen. Richard Russell, heading up the radio 
and television division. 

Returning to North Carolina in 1953, 
Helms spent the rest of the 1950s wavering between 
journalism and politics. He became executive di- 
rector of the North Carolina Bankers Association, 
where one of his main responsibilities was editing its 
journal, The Tar Heel Banker. Under his steward- 
ship, the journal became the largest state banking 
publication in the country. In 1957 and 1959 he ran 
successfully for the Raleigh City Council. 


| im 1960, Jesse Helms found a 
job that offered him the best of both worlds. He 
became vice president of Capitol Broadcasting of 
Raleigh, operators of WRAL-TV, WRAL-FM and 
the Tobacco Radio Network. As the years went on, 
his titles lengthened to include executive vice presi- 
dent, vice chairman of the board, assistant chief ex- 
ecutive officer and vice president for news, public af- 
fairs and programming. But what he loved best and 
what he became most famous for, was writing and 
delivering the company’s @aily editoriais, described 
on the masthead of transcripts «. “an editorial 
expression of free enterprise in Raleigh-Durham.” 

Jesse knew how to write and he 
knew how to use the radio. And it didn’t take him 
long to master television. He was no pretty boy, 
although certainly not homely, and he didn’t have 
the traditional actor/newscaster’s doomsday bari- 
tone. He slicked down his black, close-cropped hair 
and wore glasses with. thick-rimmed black plastic 
frames. His accent was Southern, but not thick—he 
even has a slight lisp—and his phrasing and delivery 
are, not coincidentally, almost identical to fellow 
North Carolinian David Brinkley. He delivered his 
editorials standing in front of a wooden podium, on 
which he kept notes or script. But his eye contact 
was excellent and his timing sure. He talked to you 
and not at you. 

His tremendous appeal, however, was 
more in what he was saying than how he was saying 
it. In 1962 when black college students in Raleigh 
began demonstrating for a local public accommoda- 
tions law, Helms took to the air on the Fourth of 
July and observed: “Whether the Negro leadership is 
ready or willing to admit it, crime rates and 
irresponsibility among Negroes are facts of life 
which must be faced. .. .” 

That was Helms’ pitch throughout 


wne year, and 1963 produced more of the same. 
“Negro leaders,” he editorialized on May 22, “havc 
been long on self-pity and short on self-criticism. It 
has been easier to organize demonstrations in Dixie 
than to talk sense to their own people about crime 
and immorality. A once submerged race of people 
doesn’t rise on a record of irresponsibility... .” To 
make certain that viewers knew that Helms’ heart, 
as well as his head, was in the right place, WRAL 
signed off at night not with “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” but with “Dixie.” 

Throughout the 1960’s, Helms lined 
up on the extreme conservative side of most social 
issues: Medicare (“the program is not needed”), 
opposition to Social Security (“nothing more than 
doles and handouts”), farm price supports (farmers 
“would do better without governmental interven- 
tion”), the Rural Electrification Authority subsidies 
(“socialized electric power service”) and big govern- 
ment in general. On larger economic issues, he had 
two preoccupations: that Social Democratic, So- 
cialist and Communist forms of government were 
exactly the same thing; and so-called Christians who 
kept insisting that private property was only a form 
of “stewardship” and not for keeps. 

Jesse never raised his voice or 
thumped the podium. He was laconic, cynical—just 
the opposite of the bleeding heart. He mocked 
rather than pled. He also had a sense of humor: But 
most of all, he was “responsible,” a businessman, a 
family man and an educated man—and thus he 
could not be written off. He had a Freedoms 
Foundation award for outstanding television edi- 
torials to prove it. 

His message got around. By the close 
of the 1960’s, 70 radio stations were affiliated with 
the Tobacco Network—-mostly small stations in rural 
areas—and running Helms’ editorials. Moreover, they 
appeared in more than SO weekly papers. He was 
probably the most influential single man in North 
Carolina. Except, of course, for that other media 
magician, fellow Baptist Billy Graham, out in 
Montreat. 

There is some humor in the fact that 
the 1972 campaign of Jesse Helms was not that 
different from the one run 35 years earlier by Pappy 
O’Daniel in Texas. Jesse leaned heavy on God, as 


Pappy had done, calling for a “spiritual rebirth” and 


“a return to the faith of our fathers.” His campaign 
literature featured another O’Daniel theme, that 
“Nixon needs Helms in the Senate.” And he, too, 
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had something for the old folks, plugging for a 
“sound social security system.” 

Even the manner in which Helms was 
“persuaded” to make the race was vaguely remin- 
iscent of O’Daniel. One mimeographed mailing 
soliciting opinions of a Helms’ senate race produced, 
according to the candidate, 15,000 favorable letters 
and $18,000. He was making the race for all the 
“little people,” except, he said, “I don’t think of 
them as little people. The farmers and factory 
workers who made this country are big people.” 

Whatever the role of the little-big 
people in the campaign, clearly it was the heavies 
who bankrolled it. And by any computation, a big 
chunk of the money came from out of state. Helms 
spent $700,000 on his campaign, nearly double that 
spent by his Democratic opponent. The largest piece 
of the wad ($100,000) came from the various 
national GOP campaign committees. Next largest 
were,contributions from executives from the state’s 
two largest industries—furniture and textiles. Two 
of the largest individual contributions from this 
grouping came from a couple of the region’s most 
notorious union busters, Hugh Chatham and Roger 
Milliken (of Deering-Milliken). 

The third largest group of contribu- 
tors were the professional conservative groups: 
American Conservative Union, Young Americans for 
Freedom, Business Industry Political Action (a 
National Association of Manufacturers’ front), 
DeWitt Wallace (chairman of the Reader’s Digest), 
as well as a number of cryptically named commit- 
tees from out of state. And finally, there was the 
usual honor roll of fat cat special pleaders: 
executives and political committees of Litton 
Industries, the AMA (MEDPAC), Johnson & John- 
son and a consortium of construction companies. 

Helms’ speakers list had a similar 
coloration: Agnew, James Buckley, Barry Gold- 
water, Strom Thurmond and Earl Butz, a minor 
stockholder in WRAL. 


B.. there have been other people 
who have spent a great deal of money and brought 
in famous speakers, and not all of them have ended 
up in the U.S. Senate at all, let alone with a 100,000 
vote cushion. Where it counted and when it 
counted, people knew who Jesse Helms was. They 
recognized him. Ten years of regular, daily broad- 





casting paid off for him just as it had for Pappy 
O’Daniel. They knew his face and they knew his 
name. And if they didn’t know exactly what he 
stood for, they knew what he was against. 


Oo. at least they thought they did. 
About midway through the campaign, an enter- 
prising young reporter for the Raleigh News & 
Observer, Leslie Wayne, found the one complete set 
of WRAL editorials available to the. public (in Dr. 
Frank’s UNC library) and read through them. She 
discovered, and then wrote, that Helms was cur- 
rently representing himself as being for some of the 
very things he had editorialized against: social 
security, Medicare, REA, farm price supports, even 
Nixon’s Russian wheat deal and his trip to 
China—which at the time Helms had labeled 
“appeasement.” The N & O's editorial-page gleefully 
picked up Wayne’s story. Helms, stung for the first 
time, counter-attacked the N&O and the state 
press in general, accusing them of “liberal editorial 
bias.” The newspapers didn’t disappoint him, 
endorsing his opponent uniformly. Of course, it 
didn’t make any difference. 


A good deal more is at stake here 
than simply the election of Jesse Helms to the US. 
Senate. According to FCC regulations, the only step 
an owner or on-camera personality must take after 
“having qualified as a candidate for public office” is 
to leave the air, or else submit to Section 315, the 
equal time provision. Nicholas Johnson, the most 
enlightened of the FCC commissioners, concedes 
that someone like Helms has a huge advantage in an 
election. “But,” he adds, “I wouldn’t bar*such 
people from running for office. You have to have 
some faith that the electorate will evaluate candi- 
dates fairly no matter how popular or well known 
they are for other reasons.” 


Given the circumstances of broadcast 
journalism in the U.S., that seems an excessively 
hopeful outlook. It is possible, I suppose, that 
television personalities less benighted than Jesse 
Helms could use their position to build a political 
following. Edward R. Murrow once considered 
making a U.S. Senate race in New York, Chet 
Huntley in Montana. Neither ran, but that’s less 
important than the fact that neither man really 


represents “broadcast journalism” in this country at 
all. They and their peers on the networks and in a 
few big cities are merely the elite tip of the 
profession. Jesse Helms and WRAL—and hundreds 
of other radio and television stations across middle 
America—truly typify broadcast journalism. 

Like most newspapers, these stations 
are owned by conservatives. Given the capital outlay 
required to purchase and operate a television 
station, it is only natural that the people who own 
local affiliates have (or have access td) big money. It 
is equally natural that these owners in most cases 
hire station managers who are expected to protect 
and advance their employers’ interests and invest- 
ment. Thus, station managers outside the more 
cosmopolitan markets hire personnel—in the anchor- 
man slot especially—who will convey the right 
image. That image is white, male and conservative. 

All this is hardly new. But the 
election of Jesse Helms is. And the clear implication 
is that, throughout most of the country, the odds 
heavily favor the election of more Jesse Helmses 
should they decide to abandon their microphones 
and run for public office. 


Togetherness at the Harrisburg Trial 


BY WILLIAM O’ROURKE 


“You'll have to work it out among yourselves.” 

The man from GSA _ (General 
Services Administration) stands with a list in his 
hand, high up, as if it were about to be identified. 

“‘We’ve had numerous complaints,” 
he says and that is greeted with affirmative mutters, 
“about having to line up to get daily passes. So 
we’ve arranged a pool system for the unassigned 
seats. We’ve put people together on the basis of 
similarities. This can be altered slightly. But we will 
give you the pool passes, to a chosen representative 
from each pool, and you can work it out among 
yourselves who gets in and when.” 

The group begins to form in pools. 

“Who’s here from the Philadelphia 
Daily News?” 

“Christian Science Monitor?” 

A chain of press-islands appears; each 
elects its chief. 

“It will be impossible to let you up 
this morning; the courtroom is full of prospective 
jurors; we’ve allowed three reporters up, UPI, AP, 
and the local Patriot-News. They will act as a pool 
for all of you, and report back down at each recess. 
Any questions?” 

He is surrounded as if for a ritual 
killing. 

GSA is to act the liaison between 
press and the federal marshals, who have jurisdiction 
over the courtroom. Two men have been sent down 
from Washington, and they appear very much like 
continental tour guides. They are not homegrown 
Harrisburgites, but slick government men, with 
Georgetown polish. The younger and friendlier of 
the two wears black patent leather shoes and 
counterculture jewelry: a large burnt-metal belt- 
buckle, small remnant of someone’s scorched-earth 
policy. They are public relations men, trained to 
deal with the press, and in our informer society, 
they are suited for the job, blending in as they do 
with the mixed styles of the press corps. The passes 
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"The pool system has 
gone down easily; no 
one wants to stand in 
line at six thirty in 
the morning”... 
but APdidn’t play 


fair. 
are no longer called press, but MEDIA. The 
institutions are the first to adapt: media. Talk their 
language. 

Three rooms on the third floor of the 
federal building have been outfitted for the press; in 
the largest, the walls are lined with tables; little 
pup-tent name cards have been printed up, to sit in 
front of each chair. Telephones have been arranged 
for; it has been advised that small cylindrical locks 
be bought for them to prevent unauthorized calls. 
No honor among thieves. Soon they do sprout 
protective warts. 

The GSA men are imported crisis- 
managers, press level. They sympathize. Privately 
they say that the man they have come to supersede 
has, as one of them puts it, a size eighteen neck but 
wears a size three hat. The GSA men are here just 
till things get moving, then they turn it over to the 
locals. They are architects, not laborers. 

Court is in session, but the press is 
not let up save for the three pool members, and 
they are as impatient as musicians left without their 
instruments. Variations of pacing the room are 
plotted. A petition circulates, requesting that a 
sound system and closed-circuit television be in- 
stalled into an overflow newsroom. The pool system 
has gone down easily; no one wants to stand in line 
at six thirty in the morning. The implications of 
being shut out of the courtroom harden in some of 
their minds. The GSA men commiserate, forecast 
but a short ban. A document is brought into the 
press room and pinned on the bulletin board. 


Until the jury in the above-captioned 
case is selected and sworn, it is requested, and 
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strongly urged, that no representative of the news 
media report or publish in any manner the names 
of any of the prospective juror on the voir dire ex- 
amination held for the purpose of selecting a fair 
and impartial jury to try the issues involved in this 
matter. (Signed) R. Dixon. Herman, United States 
District Judge, Middle District of Pennsylvania. 


“é 

i. he kidding?” 

“**Requested and strongly urged’— 
that’s not a court order.” 

“Even if it was, who cares about 


”? 


their names; but not to reveal the questions 

“Are you going to abide by that?” 

“Not me.” 

“Nor I.” 

“We might not ever find out what 
the questions are.” 

The agitated talk and wanderings 
increase till the door opens and the three pool men 
come in, quickly, as if out of a storm. 

They take a place in a corner and the 
rest of the press spreads out before them; there are 
about sixty people in the room. Notebooks spring 
open like trap doors. . 

The man from the local paper begins: 

“The judge entered at eleven sixteen 
a.m.; there were one hundred forty-four prospec- 
tive jurors present at the roll call; there is a 
preponderance of substantial-looking. middle-aged 
people. There are eight blacks, eight people in their 
early twenties, and roughly eighteen in their early 
thirties. The judge welcomed them, told them it was 
a privilege and a duty to serve on juries, described 
the jury system to them, said that Japan was 
considering adopting it...” 

Eaci took his turn. The recitations 
and questions left off. The: newsmen began looking 
back over the notes they had just taken. The three 
pool men look at each other like a comedy team 
that has just lost its audience. 

“Shall we tell them?” one said to the 
others, a nervous laugh nudged out his words. “Well, 
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I’m not,” the local man said, turning away, flipping 
closed his long narrow notebook. 

“Not tell us what?” the Los Angeles 
Times said, grabbing onto the coattails of the 
exchange just before it got away. 

“Yes, what is this, tell us,” the 
Chicago Daily News said. It was now a looseball 
spotted by everyone; the pile-on began. 

“What are you holding back?” 

“Tell us everything.” 

The three conferred, shrugging their 
shoulders, mumbling. 


“Well, it was really nothing,” one of 
them said. 

“Let us decide what it was...” “We 
want to know what went on there .. .” 

“This was before court even began, 
so technically . . .” 

“Bullshit; you wouldn’t have been up 
there at all without us being down here. Give.” 

“Well, it was like this,” AP said. 
“Eqbal [Ahmad] was talking to us and said, ‘Would 
you like to meet Philip Berrigan?’ and he took us up 
to the rail. The marshals didn’t appear to pay any 
attention; and,” he said, pausing, “we had a 
discussion; then the marshals saw us and said they 
didn’t want it published, since we’re not allowed to 
talk with him, he being in federal custody . . .” 

The local man said, “So we agreed; 
said we wouldn’t publish it; so for me it’s a closed 

UPI, the other pool man, nodded his 
head. 

AP said, “I didn’t say anything; I 
didn’t affirm or deny; I'll let my office take care of 
Bie 

“Well, we did agree,” the Patriot- 
News said. 

UPI nodded- again; AP _ smiled 
broadly. 

“What did Berrigan say?” 

“Oh, nothing, really,” the AP man 
said, “‘Just the same old stuff. . .” 

Typewriters began to clatter; their 
hammering cracked the group apart. The local man 
and UPI went to their desks. The voices diminished 
as the sounds of the machines increased. 

“Don’t you find them charming; 
they’re being so sweet,” F. said, referring to the 
GSA men. “They’ve never been this cooperative 
before.” 


“I think they’re treating us like 
doctors and nurses treat the relatives of a patient 
who has a terminal illness.” 

“My, you think it’s that bad?” 

“They just want it cooled; they 
expect it to die as long as there’s no provocative 
transfusions. The local police have word from 
Washington not to do anything without it being 
cleared there first. Fheit-profile is so low that it 
wouldn’t even show up on a coin...” 

“Well, the press is certainly different. 
It used to be so terribly polgrized,” F. said, tasting 
her words, “when these Catholic trials began; it 
would really show up; those who had any sym- 
pathies at all with the defendants would be 
ostracized; it was bad at Catonsville, but worse at 
the trial of the Milwaukee Fourteen. You would 
have thought we had the clap . . . or something. But 
here; well, it appears to be a friendly bunch. Now; 
I’m going to be here only on Tuesdays, so if I could 
be assured the pass. . .” 

“That’s funny,” a woman from a 
Baltimore paper said, “I just called my office with 
my story and they said, don’t bother; we topped it 
with the AP wire, that carried Father Berrigan’s 
confession . . .” 

“What!” 

The rumor fuse burned instanta- 
neously; the AP man was sought out; the explosion 
went off there. 

“You filed a story on what Berrigan 
said?!” 

“I didn’t say I wouldn’t; I said I 
would let my office decide . . .” 

“You’d better come across right 
now—with everything Berrigan said.” 

“Don’t you realize what you've 
done?!” 

“It’s like a hockey game,” F. said, 
standing back of the circle of reporters that 
surrounded the AP man. “It’s like the Boston 
Bruins. What do you call it, when they surround the 
puck?” 

“A face-off.” 

“Yes, that’s what it is; just like the 
Boston Bruins.” . 

The AP man began to read from his 
notes. 

“This was just a short conversation; I 
asked Berrigan if there was any substance to the 
charges and how the casg #poked so far. He said, ‘It 
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looks good. It’s,’ he said, meaning the indictment, ‘a 
catchall, highly fabricated. Everything we’ve done 
we've acknowledged publicly. There was a discus- 
sion similar to discussions by millions of people who 
have had these kinds of ideas at one time or 
another. It doesn’t mean they would act or really 
want to act. Part of a discussion . . .’” ‘ 

“Slower!” 

“Part of a discussion, if it is to be 
real, is to investigate the feasibility of it. There was 
no planning’—it’s not really an exact quote here—he 
said they were trying to find out what they did in 
Quebec, about political kidnappings . . .” 

“The FLQ...” 

“... and Uruguay.” 

“The Tupamaros.” 

“Thinking about the feasibility of it. 
And then he said, and this is more or less straight, 
‘T’ve been in federal buildings all over the East Coast 

“He said that?” 

“Overt act number four.” 

“Shut up. Go on.” 

“If you are a peace-movement per- 
son you are trying to find out what is going on, to 
see if you can do what others are doing and whether 
you should do what they do.” End of quote. That 
was about all of that. Then I asked about this trial 
and he said, ‘It’s not a priority of ours to win an 
acquittal, but to conduct a political trial and get the 
issues before the American people’.” 

“Yeah, just the usual stuff . . .” 

“Then the marshal came up and 
separated us; asked for our notes and made us 
promise not to publish what he said . . .” 

“You should have told us. . .” 

“Court hadn’t begun, so tech- 
nically,” he began again, “I wasn’t responsible . . .” 

“Bullshit .. .” 

“Man, I don’t want you in my pool; 
you’re not going back up there for any of us...” 

Affirmative shouts seconded this. 

Three others were selected as replace- 
ments. The AP man could not stop smiling. A 
Cheshire grin possessed his face. The reporters drew 
back and left him an iron stake, rung by a horseshoe 
of isolation. 

Discussion groups formed. 

“How do you think Berrigan could 
say all that in a two-minute conversation. Just 
launch right into the heart of the matter?” 





“He hasn’t been allowed to talk to 
the press all this time; just pressure, building up. 
The need to explain. All that being dammed up for 
a year. Thinking about something so much that you 
blurt out the answer before the question.” 

“A pool system is in effect and in 
two hours the greatest fault of the system appears 

Reporters are angry—at AP and at 
themselves for not pressing harder when it was first 
mentioned. The press roont is a blinking light of 
alternating tension and torpor. 

They return to their typewriters the 
way any worker goes back to his machine. 

“We should send a pool man down to 
ster... 

“If you sent AP the only thing he’d 
bring back would be the hangover.” 


“The word from GSA is that that 
story going out has jeopardized the entire coverage 
of this trial. They are mad and upset .. .” 

“Gentlemen,” The New York Times 
says, “here is the AP dispatch that went over the 
wire; you might be interested in seeing the last 
line.” 


He hands it to the New York Daily 


News, who reads, “ ‘I’ve been in federal buildings all 
over the East Coast, checking them out.” Checking 
them out! He didn’t tell us that.” 

“T think,” the New York Times said 
after a federal marshal had come and gone, “that we 
should give a vote of thanks to the man from AP; 
he’s the only one who got a public official to talk to 
us today.” 

A posse of press begins to approach 
the man from AP. A journalist looks up from 
reading a copy of Comedy of Errors, which serves as 
a subtitle for the silent scene. that is creeping up on 
AP. In appropriate melodrama style, the dei ex 
machina appear. The door opens and the three 
afternoon pool people come in, breathless with their 
report. 

The vendetta is put aside; the re- 
porters turn towards their peers. 


A. court’s adjournment for the day, 
four of the defendants came down to the third floor 
for a press conference. In the room reserved for this, 
cameras remain set up. A table is there, fixed with 
bouquets of microphones. The conference is to be 
held to protest the judge’s intention to sequester the 
jury. The defendants did not know that the stories 
sent out today had little to do with the entire day’s 


proceedings, but were pounded out of the two- 
minute conversation with Philip Berrigan. They 
were not concerned by it, because they did not yet 
know it. Eqbal Ahmad, who had introduced 
Berrigan to the three members of the pool, thought 
it had gone no further than an exchange of 
pleasantries. Sequestration was on their minds and 
the effects it would have on the jury. Eqbal was 
their spokesman, and in his elegant voice which 
seems to choose the words for his sentences the way 
flowers are arranged in a vase, spoke: “First, we 
want to express our disappointment that you were 
not with us in the courtroom today . . .” 

The press corps smiled collectively, 
ruefully. 


But Eqbal, knowing nothing of what 
had happened, looked towards the man from AP 
with a smile that seemed more blissful because of 
his ignorance and said, “but I am sure you have 
most of this information, information your col- 
leagues of the pool have already given you ...” 
Eqbal’s smile turned towards the man from AP as 
did all the other heads in the room, but not with the 
same expression of fellowship. 


“The pool,” G. says quietly, “has 
turned into a well.” 


Trying to Remember Vietnam 


BY RICHARD POLLAK 


Shortly after the first of the year, an ad hoc 
committee was formed in New York specifically to 
place a series of advertisements in The Washington 
Post urging “that the history and meaning of 
Vietnam not be forgotten.” The members were 
W. H. Ferry, director of the DJB Foundation; Leslie 
W. Dunbar, executive director of the Field Founda- 
tion, and Stanley K. Sheinbaum, president of the 
Pentagon Papers Defense Fund. Called “Correspon- 
dents on Vietnam,” the planned campaign consisted 
of perhaps 50 or more advertisements in the form of 
letters from citizens, prominent and otherwise, 
addressed to President Nixon. 

The ads, which were to run daily (at 
a cost of about $3,600 a week), were to be three 
columns wide and five inches deep, and the first one 
was originally to appear on January 20, Inaugura- 
tion Day. The committee, however, failed to gather 
its initial letters in time, so the start was postponed 
until Jan. 29, a Monday. On the instruction of 
William T. Clipper, the Post advertising representa- 
tive with whom the committee was then dealing, the 
first seven letters were in his hands the Friday 
before—letters from Lewis Mumford, the historian; 
Erich Fromm, the psychoanalyst; John Holt, the 
author; Harry Belafonte, the singer; Glen Peterson, a 
Michigan businessman; Ian I. McMillan, a California 
rancher, and a well-known actor made so nervous by 
the Post’s subsequent behavior in this tale that he 
asked that his name not be used in this article. 

In his letter, this actor simply urged 
President Nixon to reaffirm the Constitutional 
principle that war-making power belongs to the 
Congress. The other letters made similar pleas, some 
quite angrily. “President Nixon,” wrote Fromm, 
“you have completed the terror initiated by your 
predecessor.” Holt lamented that “in growing shame 
and horror more and more of us ask ourselves if 
there is anything you would not do to get your own 
way ...” Peterson told Nixon to put away his “God 
of Wrath.” 





Richard Pollak is the editor of [MORE]. 


Harry Belafonte and 
Lewis Mumford, among 
others, have some 
thoughts on the 
meaning of the war. 
Yet their messages 
never meade the ad- 
vertising columns of 
The Washington Post. 


Originally, Clipper told Vincent F. 
McGee, Jr., who did most of the negotiating with 
the Post for the committee, that if Ferry (whose 
idea the campaign was) guaranteed that the letters 
were bona fide, the advertisements would encounter 
no clearance difficulties. But when McGee called 
Clipper late that Friday afternoon, he was told that 
“because of the significant people in the ads, 
individual clearance from each would be required.” 

McGee was dismayed, not the least 
because of the delay implicit in the task of getting 
individual clearances from the growing list of widely 
scattered letter-writers. Moreover, Clipper seemed 
vague about exactly what kind of clearance was 
required. Not until Jan. 31, two days after the 
campaign was to have begun, did McGee finally find 
out. The text was drafted by Joseph A. Califano, 
Jr., the former special assistant to President Johnson 
now a lawyer for the Post. It was dictated to McGee 
over the phone and read: 

This will certify that I, (name), have 
(has) signed the attached statement and desire 
(desires) that it be run as an advertisement in the 
Washington Post. I shall assume any liability of the 
Washington Post as a result of making this statement 
in the Washington Post and I shall pay all damages 


and legal fees associated with defending any action 
of any kind resulting from carrying this statement in 
the Washington Post. 

McGee and the committee members 
were incensed over what they regarded as clearly 
discriminatory treatment, a view shared by Aryeh 
Neier, executive director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, when they took the matter to him. 
The next day, McGee informed Clipper of their 
anger and he bucked the complaint up to Joseph P. 
Lynch, vice president for advertising at the Post. 
But not before telling McGee that the newspaper 
had that day (Feb. 1) gotten permission from the 
price board to raise advertising-rates six per cent, 
making the present contract for the campaign void. 

When McGee reached Lynch the fol- 
lowing day, he was informed that it was an 
“affront” to suggest that the Post would deny the 
committee’s civil liberties or that the paper could be 
intimidated by Nixon or anyone else. Despite this 
testiness, Lynch implied that something could be 
worked out so that the campaign finally could get 
underway. That turned out to be, when it arrived in 
New York by mail Feb. 5, almost a duplicate of the 
first clearance, this one requiring Ferry’s signature 
only. In short, the committee was still being asked 
to sign a document they believed no other political 
advertiser in the Post had ever been asked to sign. 

By this time, more and more letter- 
writers were agreeing to participate, among them 
Gunnar Myrdal, the Swedish sociologist; Arthur 
Miller, the playwright; Hannah Arendt, the philoso- 
pher; Robert Bernstein, president of Random 
House, and New York Mayor John Lindsay. But in 
the minds of the committee members, the whole 
project was beginning to curdle. “The last thing I 
started out to do,” says Ferry now, “was get into a 
big legal hassle over the right of access to The 


. Washington Post.” 


On Feb. 13, after pondering the 
situation with his colleagues for several days, Ferry 
called the campaign off. “The extraordinary mea- 
sures taken by The Washington Post to discourage 
Correspondents on Vietnam have succeeded,” he 





wrote Lynch. “The obstacles and delays and indif- 
ference you have put in the way of our proposed 
political advertising at last persuade us that it would 
be futile to try and go on.” The next day, McGee 
sent out a letter to all participants explaining the 
background and notifying them that the project was 
canceled.* 

On Feb. 15, the day Lynch received 
Ferry’s eletter, I called him and asked why the 
committee had had so much difficulty. “This is a lot 
of baloney,” he said, “this isn’t any different than 
any other ad we’ve ever handled ... This is just 
something that has been pushed out of shape by 
these people.” I asked if he had ever required such a 
clearance before. 

A. Under certain circumstances, 
yeah. 

Q. What are those circumstances? 

A. Well, if you want to talk to 
Califano about this, that’s fine. 

Q. I don’t understand just what “un- 
der the circumstances” means. That would seem to 
[mean] that the point of view of the campaign was 
a matter of question. 

A. (Long pause.) That’s baloney. We 
want the business, in fact. But the business has been 
canceled. 

Q. I understand that. 

A. They’re not going to run it at all, 
which makes me feel Califano was right to want to 
get individual clearances in the beginning. 

Q. You mean you think they can- 
celed because they didn’t have the letters? 

A. I don’t know. I didn’t say that 

. When we find people who take the attitude that 
these people took, you know, you can almost find a 
snake in the woodpile. Somewhere. 

Q. What was the attitude they took? 

A. Let’s just leave it at this, these 
people aren’t being treated ted differently than 
anyone else. 

Q. But you talk about their “atti- 
tude” and a “snake in the woodpile.” I don’t quite 
understand. 

A. Then just forget it, because these 
people are no different than anyone else. We want 
their business. I’m sorry they’ve canceled. 

Q. Are you going to make any at- 
tempt to get the business back? 

A. No. I’ve got a letter from them 
saying very flatly that they’re not going to do it. 

Q. Yes, but when advertisers cancel 
you often make an effort to get them back. 

A. Not in cases like this. 

Q. Why is this a special case? 

A. This is not a special case. 

Q. But you've said a couple of times 
that it was. 

A. Then you’ve misunderstood me 


Califano, too, initially insisted that 
the committee had been treated like any other 
political advertiser, and he characterized the whole 
business as “‘a minor incident” to the very end. But 
on Feb. 15, he did concede that he had made “fa 
mistake.” Ordinarily, all an advertiser, political or 
commercial, must do if names and/or statements 
appear in an ad is certify that they are authentic. In 
drafting the two clearances the Post sent to the 
committee, Califano decided on his own to raise the 
spectre of liability, damages and legal fees. “Joe’s an 
extremely good lawyer,” said the newspaper’s house 





*McGee’s letter also promised that [MORE] would co- 
ver the episode in this issue, which, in fairness, requires a 
certain amount of explanation. A tip put me on to this 
story and I began pursuing it without knowing who was 
involved. For the record, though it should be noted that 
W.H. Ferry and his wife, Carol, are strong moral and 
financial supporters of this magazine. I, not they, however, 
urged that the details of the committee’s ar penne be 
recounted here at some length, RyPv ;:: 


counsel, Gerald W. Siegel, who was on vacation 
during the collision. “He handled it like a good 
lawyer and he went a little further than we’ve gone 
in the past. Because of inexperience, I’m afraid.” 

I am not privy to any other conversa- 
tions that may have .taken place at the Post on Feb. 
15, but that afternoon Lynch wrote Ferry a letter 
saying he was “sorry” the committee had aban- 
doned the campaign. The letter was conciliatory 
throughout, stating that the committee would-.not 
have to pay the six per cent rate increase until April 
1, that the Post would guarantee the page-three 
position the committee had sought for its ads (that, 
too, had been a matter of contention) and that “we 
have accepted the first seven advertisements you 
have submitted subject to receipt of the written 
authorizations requested by us.” Those authoriza- 
tions, the routine ones this time, were enclosed. 


i. its news columns and on its 
editorial page, The Washington Post is certainly no 
friend of the Nixon Administration. This antipathy 
is fully reciprocated, and there is much talk around 
Washington these days about how the White House 
is out to “get” the Post. Precisely how is unclear, 
but the newspaper—or, more accurately, the com- 
munications conglomerate that owns it—is vulner- 
able. The FCC, for example, can always make 
headaches for the firm’s highly profitable radio and 
television stations. Under the circumstances, the last 
thing the Post needs is an advertisement running 
daily on page three that thumbs its nose at the 
President. 

Whether this is why “Correspondents 
on Vietnam” encountered such obstacles is hard to 
say. I, for one, find it difficult to think of Joseph 
Califano as inexperienced, but maybe he was in this 
instance and maybe he made an honest mistake. 
Maybe, too, Lynch’s behavior reflects no corporate 
conspiracy ®ut merely ‘(if that-is the word) the 
dyspepsia of an advertising salésman who prefers 
dealing’ with Woodward & Lothrup or roast chuck 
specials. Still, one thing is plain: Until Monroe Freed- 
man, of the A.C.L.U. in Washington, and I began 
nosing around, the Post showed little inclination to 
deal forthrightly with “Correspondents on Viet- 
nam.” Even after the fact, the Post doesn’t appear 
particularly contrite. When I told house counsel 
Siegel that Freedman, a professor of law at George 
Washington University and a national board member 
of the A.C.L.U., was threatening to take legal steps 
against the paper, he responded: “Oh, Monroe is 
always threatening A.C.L.U. action.” 

One final point. Back in late 1969, 
the Business Executives Move for a Vietnam Peace 
(B.E.M.) sought to purchase a one-minute anti-war 
spot on WTOP-AM, the Post-owned all-news radio 
station in Washington. The station refused, saying it 
did not sell time for the espousal of controversial 
views. B.E.M. went to the FCC, which ruled that the 
station had a right to reject the commercial. A 
Federal court of appeals reversed the FCC, main- 
taining that B.E.M. had a First Amendment right to 
be treated equally with other advertisers. The case 
has now been argued before the U.S. Supreme Court 
and a decision is due any Monday. 

None of this proves a conspiracy, 
either. Nor is it altogether fair to draw parallels 
between the right of access to the Federally- 
regulated airwaves and the pages of privately-owned 
newspapers or magazines. As even so stanch a civil 
libertarian as Nat Hentoff conceded in these pages 
(MORE—January, 1972), the legal thicket surround- 
ing access to the printed page is dense indeed. All 
that aside, however, the odds remain unjustly high 
against the political advertiser with a boatrocking 
message—even at so relatively enlightened an organi- 
zation .as The Washington Post: Co. 
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An authoritative, 
hard hitting appraisal 
of the state of 
journalism today 


By Herbert 
Brucker 


COMMUNICATION 
IS POWER 


Unchanging Values in 
a Changing Journalism 


"No journalist in America owns 
stronger credentials for presenting 
a critical analysis of the press of 
our country than Herbert Brucker. 
He has behind him 45 years of var- 
ied experience as reporter, editor, 
journalism teacher, columnist and 
commentator. . . . Beyond all that, 
Brucker can write. He can express 
his tough-minded idealism to news- 
paper people young and old, but 
also to the millions who read the 
papers, often suspect them, some- 
times curse them, but depend on 
them for vital sustenance.” 

— BARRY BINGHAM, SR., Chair- 
man, Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times 


Herbert Brucker is one of the mas- 
ters of our profession and his new 
book .. . is his best work on Amer- 
ican journalism — a book marked 
by his wisdom and the grace and 
clarity of his writing.” 

—JOHN HOHENBERG, 
Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism 


Can be read with profit and pleas- 
ure by every person interested — 
or annoyed—by the role journalism 
plays in modern society.” 

—VERMONT ROYSTER, Former 
Editor, Wall Street Journal 


"Some journalists may agree with 
Brucker’s strictures. Many will 
consider them too severe. All of 
them, plus the public interested in 
its journalistic fare, should be pro- 
foundly interested in what he says.’ 

—RONALD C. HOOD, 
Associated Press 
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Housing Crisis 


It’s been exactly one year since we observed 
in this space that poverty is not necessarily 
the concomitant of journalistic aspirations— 
by way of illustration, publishing a classified 
ad that had been appearing for three months 
in the Saturday Review. The ad is still 
running: 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 


ONE OF T' MOST UNUSUAL SPECTACULAR 
homes in San Diego County, located approximately 4 miles 
southwest of Rancho Santa Fe, is now available because 
the owner has moved to the East. This new contemporary 
designed residence contains approximately se 4.4 
feet on 4 different levels, meg F a a recreat 

which is focated on the lower level along witha tell 
bath, a fireplace and a kitchenette, a main floor — 
ing of a living room with 22 foot ceilings, a dini 

with stained glass windows and an adjoining patio "ons 
kitchen with every modern c . a master bed- 





room on its own private floor with a spacious bath, 
dressing room, fireplace, and two balconies from which 
one can see the ocean to the west and the mountains to 
the south and east. Finally, on the top floor there are 2 
bedrooms and a bath along with 2 studies which could 
be converted into 2 bedrooms. 

THE POOL is surrounded by real and imitation boulders 
and has every imaginable facility including high and low 
diving boards, waterfalls, slides, outdoor barbecue, wet 
bar, and snack bar as well as two unusual cavern- - like 
dressing rooms (the owner has invested over $100,000 in 
this area alone). 

A RECESSED LIGHTEE ED jemis COURT tal dressing 
rooms is located e from the and to 
the south are stables tw oa for ie three 
horses but which are readily expandable. 


THERE IS ALSO A SMALL HOUSE consisting of 2 

rooms and bath, which could be either servants’ 
quarters or a quest house with certain renovations. 
THERE ARE 17 ACRES which would be difficult to 
surpass in beauty and strategic location because of the 
magnificent view of the ocean and the mountains, along 
with a rolling green lawn and beautiful gardens with 
towering eucalyptus trees. This is a trulv oo 
estate in which the owner's investment is $585,000. 
asking price is $495,000. Liberal financing is avaliable. 
ROBERT K. SMITH, Realtor, 7911 Herschel Avenue, 
La Jolla, California 92037. 714-459-4471. 











The current version is slightly modified from 
the original. Nicholas Charney, the 31-year- 
old co-owner and editor-in-chief of the Satur- 
day Review, has knocked $90,000 off the 
purchase price of his Xanadu, possibly be- 
cause of the recent downturn in the imitation 
boulder market. 


One On, One out 


Sheila Moran covered sports for The Asso- 
ciated Press in 1969, and when she moved to 
the New York Post a little more than a year 
ago she asked to do likewise. Because there 
were no openings in the sports department, 
her assignments in that area were spotty, but 
this month she will be covering the Yankees in 
spring training at Fort Lauderdale (if the 
players and owners settle their differences) 
and will stay with them until after their 
opening series in Boston. “We’re happy to 
have her and we anticipate no problems,” says 
Marty Appel, of the team’s public relations 
office. “During the regular season it would be 
a problem because we can’t give a woman 
reporter access to the clubhouse, but it really 
doesn’t matter during spring training when 
sportswriters and players can mingle freely on 
the field.” Moran insists that if the situation 
calls for it, she will ask to go into the locker 
room. 

The Yankees’ open-mindedness hasn’t 
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yet caught on at the Baseball Writers Associa- 
tion as Stephanie Salter, a 23-year-old re- 
porter for Sports Illustrated, recently dis- 
covered. On the evening of Jan. 28, Salter and 
two male colleagues arrived at the upstairs 
ballroom of the Americana Hotel to attend 
the association’s annual dinner, an-all-male 
black-tie affair. Dressed in a black gown with 
a black bow-tie, Salter was holding a $30 
ticket, one of a bloc purchased by her 
magazine. By the time she had handed it to 
the waiter and- consumed “two pieces of 
orange in a fruit cup,” Long Island Press 
reporter Jack Lang, executive secretary of the 
association, had dispatched a waiter to see to 
her removal. Lang himself then arrived and 
when Salter argued that she had a legitimately 
purchased ticket, he took out $30 from his 
wallet and waved it in her face. 

Salter and her companions—S/ writer 
Roy Blount and reporter Jim Kaplan—left the 
ballroom after a hotel security guard came 
over to their table. Three other S/ staffers 
sitting with them—senior writer Bill Leggett, 
associate editor Ron Fimrite and publicity 
director Keith Morris—remained behind for 
the evening’s activities, which included a 
speech by Casey Stengel and a typical stag 
banquet burlesque. 

Salter drafted a detailed account of her 
expulsion which was forwarded up through 
various levels to managing editor Andre 
Laguerre. No doubt because the incident was 
widely mentioned in the press, Laguerre, who 
is seldom regarded as a feminist, sent a letter 
to Timesman Joseph Durso, president of the 
Association’s New York chapter, deploring 
the “discourtesy” shown to Salter. Durso has 
not yet officially replied to the letter, but he 
told [MORE] that women are barred from 
the 1,100-man dinners for space reasons 
alone. “It’s a question of logistics,” he says, 
pointing out that if women were allowed, 
baseball writers would want to bring their 
wives. Not atypically , Durso makes no distinc- 
tion between women professionals and 
writers’ spouses. Furthermore, he says, “I 
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think it’s perfectly plain that Miss Salter was 
not invited, and if she chose to make a prank 
out of it, that’s her business.” 

It’s unlikely that Time Inc. will take 
further action against the association, even 
though a clause in the company’s 1971 
agreement with its women employees might 
seem to suggest otherwise. After lamenting 
the “custom” that discriminates against 
women sportswriters, the agreement states: 
“It is the policy of the editorial management 
of Sports Illustrated to protest and combat 
the denial of any reasonable press facility to 
any member of its staff.” Unfortunately, this 
clause has no teeth since SJ women were 
unable to force management to “combat” 
discrimination through the courts. And even 
though few would argue that the festivities of 
a sportswriters’ organization constitute purely 
social gatherings, nowhere in the agreement is 
the phrase ‘reasonable press facility” de- 
fined. But Salter says that if Time Inc. fails to 
back her up, she may decide to take legal 
action on her own. 


No Tomorrow? 


Although Jim Smith insists that rumors of his 
paper’s death are greatly exaggerated, the 
hope originally invested in Brooklyn Today 
vanished on Jan. 26 when he announced that 
he had run out of money and was dismissing 
his staff. Although he is still banking on a 
New York newspaper strike to enable him to 
turn his weekly into a daily, Smith has now 
reduced his operation to what is basically a 
shopper dotted with wire copy from UPI and 
Community News Service. At present, he is 
putting out the paper with the assistance of 
his fiancee and a few high school interns. 

In retrospect, the paper’s demise is far 
less remarkable than the fact that it got off 
the ground in the first place. Smith’s plans for 
Brooklyn Today were conceived in August, 
1970, after an abortive attempt to launch a 
metropolitan daily based in Manhattan. While 
in school—at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology—Smith had started a weekly, and 
later he founded the D.C. Gazette in Washing- 
ton. (His one other venture into journalism 
was a summer internship at The Washington 
Post.) For the next two years, Smith attempt- 
ed to attract investors, finally succeeding last 
August after he had produced a highly 
publicized pilot and five bi-weekly summer 
issues. By Sept. 20, the paper had become a 
weekly, with plans to go daily within a year. 
It was to be the first daily in Brooklyn 
(population: 2.6 million) since the Eagle 
folded in 1955. 

The capital—a pledge of $25,000 apiece 
—came from four of Brooklyn’s most promin- 
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ent citizens: philanthropist Richardson Pratt, 
president of the Institute bearing his family’s 
name; Leonard Nadel, a vice-president of 
Abraham & Straus and the president of the 
borough’s Chamber of Commerce; Olly J. 
Carey, president of the New York Dock 
Railway Company and a vice-president of the 
Chamber; and Bill Carlin, a former officer of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank. The four chose to 
adopt a laissez-faire attitude toward the 
25-year-old Smith and his staff, none of 
whom had any significant expertise in running 
a newspaper. 

Apparently, no one balked when Smith 
set out in a grandiose manner (“I had a grand 
vision,” he says now) with a staff of 25 that 
included seven reporters, each of whom was 
to be assigned to a separate section of the 
borough. Most began at a salary of $100 a 
week, but after a while they forced Smith to 
up their wages to $150; by then the staff had 
grown larger, eventually reaching 32. The Fur- 
man Street office of the fledgling paper was 
equipped with 20 separate telephone lines and 
many pieces of expensive equipment which 
could have been leased instead of purchased, 
and often did not work properly at any rate. 
Smith reduced his own salary but compen- 
sated for the cut by renting himself a $300 
apartment, paid for by company funds. 

Even more fatal than Smith’s lavish 
spending was his inability to get along with 
the staff, whom he now describes as a “bunch 
of effete snobs.” As he sees it, they were 
unable to understand the needs of a com- 
munity newspaper (as an example, he says 
they refused to run a picture of a Kiwanis 
dinner at which he was a featured speaker); 
they were “idealistic,” lazy, irresponsible and 
without a “sense of the value of property and 
of other people.” He charges further that “the 
staff on a collective basis was milking the 
company.” 

To the staffers, Smith was a paranoid 
autocrat, lacking in sensitivity toward his 
employees and devoid of any journalistic 
philosophy. He would rage if a dead light bulb 
went unreplaced or a trashcan overflowed. He 
harassed his editors, whom he rotated fre- 
quently, and at one time tried to impose on 
them a concept of “regional” editions which 
they felt violated the basic premise of a 
borough-wide paper. He battled with the staff 
over the use of press releases (which he now 
runs with impunity), ignored their advice 
and fired many of them abruptly, with the 
result that there was a high turnover. 

The fall editions of the paper, continu- 
ally plagued with distribution problems, in 
addition to the other ailments, never had a 
newsstand circulation of more than 5,000, 
and by December it was obvious that Brook- 
lyn Today was in trouble. Smith’s father, a 
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patrician New England businessman, stepped 
in to act as general manager and to revive the 
paper with at least $30,000 of his own 
money. But by then it was too late: the 
bitterness was so intense that the staff could 
become outraged over the younger Smith’s 
purchase of a company bicycle. 

With his father in charge, he retreated 
into the background until Jan. 24, when he 
fired eight members of his staff. Two days 
later he posted a notice declaring an end to 
the payroll. 


Bulls, Bears, Dogs 


Commenting on the trivia that sometimes 
appeared in his newspaper, Wall Street Journal 
reporter Stanley Penn told a Fortune writer 
(August, 1971), “I'd rather see fewer stories 
about little animals, bugs and birds.” Fortune 
explained that “no doubt [he was] thinking 
of recent stories on jackrabbits, crickets and 
purple martins.” If anyone at the Journal 
took his advice, it wasn’t apparent during one 
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week in February when the paper ran three 
page-one stories on the subject of dogs: AS 
URBAN SPRAWL RUINS/LIFE FOR FOX 
HUNTERS/SOME TURN TO BEAGLING 
(Feb. 5); FOR ROBERT CROMPTON,/ 
RIDING TO HOUNDS IS/ AN OCCUPATION 
IN ITSELF and IF YOU TRY TO FOLLOW/ 
THE DOG-SHOW CIRCUIT, IT CAN BE A 
DOG’S LIFE (both on Feb. 9). “Sheer 
coincidence,” said page-one editor Michael 
Gartner. 


Case Dismissed 

In a recent Times Sunday magazine piece 
entitled “Save the First Amendment!” (Feb. 
11), the paper’s managing editor, A.M. 
Rosenthal, defended the press against attacks 
by Administration mouthpieces like Clay 
Whitehead, head of the Office of Telecom- 
munications Policy, who when “asked for 
examples to back up his charges that network 
television was guilty of passing on ‘elitist 
gossip’ and ‘ideological plugola’, . .. demurely 
refused to get involved in specifics. He con- 
sidered it proper to slander newscasters but 
not to provide evidence.”’ 
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Later in the article, Rosenthal went on 
to make some charges of his own: “Fora 
tightly organized, favor-trading, pressuring, 
make-a-buck, knife-sticking lobby that con- 
siders fairness a poor joke, there is nothing 
quite as busy as the anti-Establishment estab- 
lishment of the left. Since that quite prosper- 
ous establishment realizes fully that the easi- 
est way to get attention and a dollar is to 
attack the press, the viciousness of its pole- 
mics generally makes Mr. Agnew and Mr. 
Whitehead sound like executives of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association.” 

Nowhere in the piece did Rosenthal 
identify that “lobby” or “provide evidence” 
of its “polemics.” 


Balancing Act 


On Jan. 28, the Times ran a column-long 
article cataloguing some of the reaction to 
The Twentieth Century Fund’s plan to 
establish a national press council this month. 
The penultimate paragraph read: 

‘“T’m against the idea,’ said Elmer W. 
Lower, president of ABC. News. He explained 
that ABC. had three outside journalism 
professors do quarterly analyses of balance 
and fairness in the network’s news. The 
council, he felt, would be superfluous. 

We are no fans of the council idea, 
either. But Lower’s observation made us 
curious as to just how ABC’s balancing act 
worked. So we called Joe Cook, an ABC 


“Il spokesman, who told us that the study is 


conducted by Dr. Irving Fang (University of 
Minnesota), Dr. William F. Baxter (University 
of Georgia) and Dr. Leslie Moeller (University 
of Iowa). They make judgments—as many as 
10,000 a year—on each story used on the 
network’s regularly scheduled news programs. 
The judgments are then computerized and 
passed on to Lower, who discusses them with 
Bill Sheehan, ABC’s senior vice president for 
news. 

According to Cook, the project began 
back in 1969, “not coincidentally after 
Agnew made his charges that the networks 
were unfair in their handling of the news 
about the Administration. The yardstick for 
the evaluation was, and to a great degree still 
is: Is a particular report pleasing to a 
supporter of the Nixon. Administration, 


~ displeasing to a supporter of the Nixon 


Administration, or is it neutral? We haven’t 
gone into areas like, would this story be 
pleasing to the gay liberation league [sic] . The 
Administration is our primary concern. Are 
we giving a balanced report? If you were 
pro-Administration, would you like it; if you 
were anti-Administration would you like it, 
and to what degree?” 

By curious coincidence, ABC happens 
to be President Nixon’s favorite network. 
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continued from page 1 


The Nixon Administration’s rhetor- 
ical campaign against public TV moved into 
lockstep with the expansion. The official kickoff 
came in October, 1971, when the head of the Office 
of Telecommunications Policy, Clay Whitehead— 
then still in Spiro Agnew’s shadow—spoke in Miami 
at a convention of the NAEB (yet another 
acronym—National Association of Education Broad- 
casters, managers of the educational TV stations). 
With admirable brevity, Whitehead managed to 
outline nearly all the objections the Administration 
has made in the months since then: 

1) that the “bedrock localism” of 
public TV was being undermined by megalomaniacs 
at PBS; 

2) that public-affairs prograris had a 
left-wing bias; 

3) that the administration had its 
own vision of the public TV of tomorrow. “You can 
pick up where commercial networks leave off,” 
Whitehead said. “You can do their children’s shows, 
drama, serious music, in-depth informational pro- 
grams—you can even be their ‘farm system’ and 
bring up young minority-group talent to work in the 
‘majors’ in New York and Los Angeles.” 

Then he waved his stick. Until public 
broadcasting shaped up—or, as he put it, learned to 
“fulfill the promise envisioned for it, or conform to 
the policy set for it”—then any system of long-range 
financing ‘will always be somewhere off, in the 
distant future.’’ Whitehead was brandishing his club 
at a sore spot, for permanent financing was one of 
the few specific goals public broadcasting could 
point to as a sure way of improving the system. 

When Congress convened in 1972, 
Whitehead was there to say that the administration 
was against all of the proposed funding bills for 
public broadcasting, because they all ran for more 
than one year. The most generous of these, spon- 
sored by Massachusetts Rep. Torbert MacDonald, 
would have provided five years of funding at 
relatively princely levels—starting at $65 million and 
rising as high as $160 million in the last year. After 
some compromising, MacDonald came up with a 
milder bill, a two-year, $155 million version ($65 
million starting July, 1972, $90 million after that). 
Congress then debated what was really on its mind— 
the $85,000 salary of NPACT’s Sander Vanocur 
(twice what the Congressmen were making)—and 
passed the bill. 


Mah eoowie Macy and the CPB were 
moved to mollify Whitehead. At a board meeting in 
March, 1972, the CPB approved a number of 
cosmetic changes: a panel of advisors for contro- 
versial public affairs programs; a set of standards for 
journalistic objectivity, which had been drawn up 
by a panel including Dean Elie Abel of the 
Columbia Graduate School of Journalism; and a 
request for organizational changes that would give 
the local stations a sense that they were being 
included in all the decisions. MacDonald’s funding 
bill has also made a gesture toward “bedrock 
localism” by raising the share of CPB money going 
straight to local stations, instead of being used for 
nationally-distributed programming. While the local 
share had previously been 15 per cent, the new bill 
would send 30 per cent of a larger sum. 

None of these sops impressed the 
White House. On June 30, President Nixon vetoed 
the two-year appropriation and told Congress what 
he would accept: one’ year 4nd°$45 million s“Whew 


the veto came,” John Macy recalled recently in an 
interview, “its language and reasoning were so alien 
that my presence seemed to become a liability. The 
trend was such that new leadership should be 
installed.”” Macy was still weak from a serious 
operation, and he resigned in mid-summer. Clearly, 
he later might have been ousted anyway. The 
make-up of the board was changing: in August, 
former Republican Congressman Thomas Curtis 
took Frank Pace’s place as board chairman; and 
soon afterwards the death of a Johnson appointee 
gave Nixon his first majority on the CPB board. 


CPB President Henry Loomis 


Speculation about Macy’s successor 
soon centered on the eventual winner, Henry 
Loomis, then deputy director of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service. Loomis lends himself almost too easily 
to caricature as the personal embodiment of what is 
wrong with the new approach to the network. When 
Macy, who had formerly been head of the Civil 
Service Commission, was named CPB president, 
there were a lot of smirks about how this was the 
first step in turning public broadcasting into the 
domestic Voice of America. 

Largely because of the blunders and 
statements Loomis made in his few months in 
office, a convincing conspiracy theory has been 
made out against the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting. Pursuing what he thinks about his new work 
is difficult; over a six-week period he was not avail- 
able for interview. 

Within his first four months on the 
job, Loomis bypassed the PBS and asked local 
stations whether they would like to carry 21 hours’ 
worth of the final Apollo flight; appeared to have 
purged the public affairs shows (a tentative program 
list for 1973-74 lacked the Moyers and Buckley 
shows, among others), and held the Jan. 10 press 
conference, which most of the press heralded as 
Nixon’s final crackdown on the public broadcasting 
service, but whose real meaning was more subtle. 
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localism finally came to a head. The CPB board, 
after sending feelers to PBS during the previous 
mc ths, had met for two days in the Washington 
suburbs. According to sources in the CPB, the PBS 
had gone to some lengths to avoid a complete 
rupture. The new PBS board chairman, Robert 
Schenkkan of Austin, Texas, was more interested in 
arranging an acceptable compromise than running to 
-the press with complaints. But while PBS would 
concede that CPB had final authority over pro- 
grams, PBS still claimed that the current decision 
process allowing it a large measure of autonomy 
should be continued. 

The CPB did not agree, as the state- 
ment presented at the press conference spelled out 
bluntly. It said that there was “unnecessary duplica- 
tion” between CPB and PBS in some areas—one of 
which happened to be “the decision-making process, 
and ultimate responsibility for decision, on pro- 
grams production, support, or acquisition.” To take 
care of this little oversight, the board had ordered 
Loomis to draw up “a plan to establish, solely 
within the corporation, the staff and resources 
necessary for CPB to exercise the authority and 
meet the responsibility vested in CPB.” 

On the surface this sounded like 
what The Washington Post said in its headline the 
next day: a “takeover” of PBS. The impression was 
bolstered when Loomis said that many PBS staffers 
would find new jobs within CPB. But, as the 
following weeks were to show, it was not that 
simple. The explanation seems to be that no one 
was listening to Tom Curtis. 


ariis is an easy man to make fun of. 
A long-time Missouri Congressman, his political 
career ended when he ran against Thomas Eagleton 
for the Senate in 1968. Now he.is an executive with 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. With his jowls, watery 
eyes and bow tie, Curtis fits perfectly the stereotype 
of the career politician from the middle west. He 
also suffers from acute logorrhea. But it is a mistake 
to ignore what he says, because it sounds a different 
note from what the press, in general, has been 
reporting. 

The point of the new set-up, he said, 
was not to let Loomis and the board make every 
programming decision, but rather to find some more 
systematic way for the decisions to be made. The 
same sentiments, when expressed by Loomis, have 
an empty sound, since his pronouncements have so 
clearly placed him in Whitehead’s camp. But 
nothing enrages Curtis so much as the suggestion 
that he is a Nixon surrogate, or that the CPB board 
is under White House control. “We are an in- 
dependent board,” Curtis said perhaps a dozen 
times during the course of the press conference. 
Time may prove him wrong, but it is hardly fair to 
dismiss his claims out of hand. The press’ response, 
however, has been largely to ignore Curtis’ side of 
the picture. 

No matter which interpretation of 
the CPB announcement turns out to be correct, PBS 
members lost little time planning a response. On 
Jan. 25, they and representatives of several stations 
met in San Diego, to confer among themselves and 
to hear more from Curtis and Loomis. The main 
point of these sessions was to explain just what the 
CPB had in mind with its new decision-making 
process—which soon became known by its bureau- 
cratic name, the “decision tree.” From all accounts, 
the station representatives were not impressed with 
the new foliage. “The only thing you could be sure 
of is that no one would know where any decisions 


got made, “ mid one Mohn hs “There were lines 








The U.S. puts a man on the moon. 
China aims higher: a new man on earth. 


A first hand report of titanic significance by Harrison E. Salisbury 


HIS vast country—with a population 

of more than a quarter of the world’s 
people—is experiencing a new man. How 
has his attitude toward life been changed 
by the violent Cultural Revolution of 
1966-69? Does he really live to serve 
others and not for the individual gain? 


In actual practice, is the laborer accorded 
the same respect as the intellectual? 
And the young people...are they as 
amazingly puritanical as we have been 
led to believe? 


The answers—startling, provocative—are 

provided by Harrison E. Salisbury, 

Pulitzer Prize-winning Associate Editor 

of The New York Times. His new book lingers on the lead- 
ing personalities and philosophies of China, Laos, Mongo- 
lia, Cambodia, North Korea and Vietnam. It is the first full 
inside report of China’s great experiment in creating a new 
kind of human being—a new kind of national psychology. 
To Peking—and Beyond is the story of individual and 
collective accomplishments within a different kind of 
Communism. Of Mao’s brilliant agrarian success using 
18th century techniques. Of the country’s science-fic- 
tion_labyrinth of underground nuclear shelters—a con- 


struction feat even more ambitious 
than the Great Wall. Of industrial 
progress with far-reaching implications 
for the rest of the world: Right now 
China’s manpower is equal to that of the 
U.S., Russia and India combined! 


Harrison Salisbury’s incisive report, his 
conversations with the men and women 
who created the Revolution and the man 

transformed by it, is a fascinating 
document of titanic importance. 


“Mr. Salisbury is that almost unique 

combination—a probing field reporter 

with long experience in Russia who has 

now visited China and can compare the 

Chinese and Russian revolutions in very human terms.” 
—Prof. John Fairbank 


i 
“Harrison Salisbury and I usually like each other’s books. I 


hope his judgment is good; I know mine is. This is wonder- 
fully detailed and literate report.” 
—John Kenneth Galbraith 


“There’s an immense amount of information packed into 
these pages. Add Salisbury to the list of indispensables on 
contemporary China.” —Barbara Tuchman 
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whether that meant these groups would have any 
real power. ‘I told Henry not to use that word,” was 
his answer.” 


When. or not CPB and PBS come 
to any agreement publicly heralded as a compro- 
mise, PBS seems certain to have to do some 
scrambling in the next year or two. When it seemed 
that the network was going to be entirely relieved of 
its duties by Loomis, PBS members had several 
plans for keeping themselves in business. One was to 
go to Congress, in hopes of a “clarification” of the 
1967 Act that would come down on PBS’ side. 
There is still loose talk about “friends on the hill” 
among station managers, but Congressional interest 
in public broadcasting—barely more than tepid at its 
height—is now in one of its periodic ebbs. Even 
Torbert MacDonald, long the system’s main ball- 
carrier, is showing a little less passion than normal. 

The other recourse open to PBS is to 
find other money for the programs CPB will no 
longer support (the first name that pops into 
everyone’s head is naturally the Ford Foundation). 
But, if alternate money does come in, the question 
then becomes whether the CPB will let a program it 
has previously axed be sent over the PBS intercon- 
nection. When Julia Child was rescued by Polaroid, 
there was little difficulty allowing her to be dis- 
tributed. But what would happen if, say, “Washing- 
ton Week in Review,” fresh from a hypothetical 
budgetary death at the hands of Henry Loomis, got 
a foundation grant large enough to keep the show 
running for years? 

I asked Keith Fischer, a former ad 
man who has just joined CPB as Loomis’ executive 
vice president, whether CPB would censor the 
shows. “I can’t believe we have the facilities for 
pre-broadcast censorship,” he said. “I think there 
would have to be evaluation over time.” Fischer is 
still new at the work, and he may not have the CPB 
policy down pat; but if his words reflect Loomis’ 
position and that of the board, then there may be a 
way out of the current CPB/PBS showdown. This 
would leave the CPB free to use whatever “decision 
tree” it wants to allocate its money, but it would 
also allow the PBS and local stations to distribute 
controversial shows if they found the money else- 
where. 

But while this sort of Jaissez-faire 
arrangement may take care of the bureaucratic 
warfare, it does nothing to answer the deeper 
questions about what’s going to happen to the 
public broadcasting system. Whether or not PBS is 
allowed to survive, CPB will be handling most of the 
money—presumably more and more of it, if it 
comports itself well enough to merit long-term 
funding. Three questions—or perhaps two and a 
half—need to be dealt with when dealing with the 
future of public broadcasting. 

The half-issue is “localism” vs “cen- 
tralism,” one of the great fake controversies of our 
time. While much of the administration’s attack has 
been waged in the name of “bedrock localism,” 
both sides necessarily agree on the central premise: 
that there should be more programs for the local 
station manager to choose from when he wants to 
decide what the people of Joplin should see each 
night. This is a fine idea, as both PBS and CPB 
would certify; the trouble is that the only way to do 
it is to produce more programs, which in turn medns 
pouring more money into the system. The money 
could, of course, be carved from the part of the 
budget that CPB now spends on the PBS network, 
and on buying BBC imports or funding pub- 
lic-affairs shows that are distributed through the 
whole system. But unless one’s faith in bedrock 


localism is deeper than one’s belief in economics, 
this makes no sense. Since it costs between two and 
three times as much to produce programs in many 
regional centers than to fund a few mass-production 
staples, sending more money to the locals would, in 
general, reduce the number of programs to choose 
from. 


A more serious question is whether 
public television will continue the public-affairs 
programming that has been one of its brightest 
achievements. Since this issue has been easier to 
personify—in the fate of Bill Moyers, William F. 
Buckley, Peter Lisagor, et al.—it has received the 


most public attention. There is no question that the 
1967 Act encouraged controversy in programming; 
the only proviso was that the shows be balanced. 
That’s the difficulty—the law says that the “pro- 
gram or programs” must be balanced. Some inter- 
pret this to mean that, on the whole and over a long 
period of time, all the shows must roughly cancel 
each other’s biases. A bit of Buckley here, a dash of 
Moyers there. The more restrictive view is that each 
program must be “objective.” If this reasoning is 
followed, the almost inevitable result would be the 
kind of sterile, unimaginative “objectivity” the 
network news programs give us each evening. 

In this area, it is important to sepa- 
rate what has actually happened from what has 
merely been threatened. As of mid-February, none 
of the public-affairs programs has been cancelled. 
What has caused anxiety about “Bill Moyers’ Jour- 
nal,” “Black Journal,” “Washington Week in Re- 
view” and “Firing Line” is that they have not yet 
appeared on any of the approved lists. (Only 
Elizabeth Drew’s “Thirty Minutes With . . .” has so 
far.) If you take the CPB representatives at face 
value, you may be persuaded that all the programs 
still have a chance; after all, Curtis repeats, no 
decisions have been made yet. The reason for the 
delay, he says, is that the CPB wanted to find out 
whether these were the best public affairs programs 
it could be supporting. “We didn’t know whether 
‘Black Journal’ was the best program we could be 
offering from the black community,” Curtis said, 
“so we made a survey of our other stations.”’ Since 
then, the program has been refunded. 

It does, naturally, require a healthy 
amount of faith and suspended skepticism to think 
that many of the threatened programs will survive. 
Until February, the CPB was drawing up its program 
lists on the wishful assuthiption that it would have 


$70 million to spend next year. By now, it knows 
that the real amount is going to be $45 million at 
most, so if “Firing Line” is continued (this is a soft 
spot for Loomis; he considers Buckley a close 
friend; this is also a sore spot for Vanocur: he es- 
timates that Buckley is making half again as much 
from public TV as the $85,000 that caused such 
trouble for Vanocur), deep cuts will have to be 
made elsewhere. 

In the long run, the general standards 
drawn up for public-affairs programming are far 
more important than the fates of any of these 
shows. The board now has a public-affairs review 
underway, and although no one will comment 
officially, CPB vice president Fischer gave some 
hints about its general approach: 

“You hear words like ‘in-depth,’ 
‘scholarly approach,’ ‘timeless quality.’ There 
should be an attempt to reach a larger audience, 
with more enduring material.” The balance, as 
implied by several officials’ comments, will be 
within each program, rather than over the pro- 
gramming schedule as a whole. There will be less 
emphasis on shows based on “personalities.” “For 
special events,” Fischer said, “we will try to have 
special, documentary coverage—as with our gavel to 
gavel coverage of the conventions.” 

“Gavel to gavel” is a sensitive phrase 
among public broadcasters these days, because of 
what happened between the Democratic and Re- 
publican conventions. For the Democrats, public 
TV produced only a half-hour nightly summary of 
the day’s events; but for the GOP, there was hour 
upon hour of uninterrupted coverage, spiced only 
by comments from Bill Moyers and Elizabeth Drew. 
James Karayn, NPACT’s president, says that the 
Republican coverage was different because public 
TV had a rare chance to experiment with new forms 
of “journalism”: “We wouldn’t have another chance 
for, four years,” .Karayn. explains. In January, 
Karayn showed how the approach could be used 
outside of convention years, when he decided to 
broadcast Henry Kissinger’s 2%-hour’ the-war-is- 
ended briefing in evening prime time. 

. Sensing that a truce may be settling 
over the controversy, a few papers have already 
rolled out their “peace is at hand” stories. The 
Washington Post’s John Carmody, who has reported 
even the subtlest signs of a Nixon takeover, sudden- 
ly started writing about “possible compromises” 
after the Feb. 6 CPB meeting. No matter which 
bureaucracy finally controls the system, however, it 
will eventually have to figure out why public TV is 
not worth watching as often as it should be. The 
answer involves many complicated issues: finding 
reliable sources of money; breaking out of the 
half-hour mentality that plagues journalists on both 
commercial and public TV, and shedding the secret 
envy of commercial TV’s star system. 

Only one of these issues has received 
much attention—how public TV should cover con- 
troversy. But the discussion of public-affairs broad- 
casting has been so wholly cast in political terms— 
Richard Nixon vs. Bill Moyers~that a more impor- 
tant question has been shoved aside. That is whether 
government -funded journalism will ever be allowed 
to become both critical and influential. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) at its best achieves 
this ideal, but most other state-TV systems do not. 

Those who think the threat of gov- 
ernment TV was invented by Nixon and Whitehead 
should recall that, during John Macy’s first month’s 
at CPB, public TV gave big play to the “Hunger 
USA” theme. At the same time, Lyndon Johnson 
was pushing the message from the White House. 
“This is the beginning of Government TV,” said 
James Day, then head of WNET in New York, when 
he heard of the collaboration. The next year or two 
will show whether he was right. 








FHA Scandal 


How was it possible for News reporter Owen Moritz 
to write-and [MORE] to publish [February, 
1973] —an article alleging a news “blackout” on the 
FHA scandals when the Post was all over the story 
from its beginning to the present? 

Didn’t Moritz’ habit in the article of 
citing the absence of coverage in only the Times, 
Newsday and the News alert any editor at [MORE] 
that something was missing? 

How could Moritz have done any 
research on the matter and not encountered Post 
reporter Josh Friedman? Friedman was on the 
story; one wonders where Moritz was. 

Here’s why we are puzzled: 

Since the scandal broke last spring, 
the Post has run 29 stories amounting to 47 
columns, or, if you like, a total of almost eight full 
Post pages. 

They were not just accounts of the 
day’s events either; it was investigative work based 
on painstaking efforts to establish unofficial and 
more accurate sources. It was in short the kind of 
journalism that [MORE] quite correctly honors 
with rosebuds. Ironically, Moritz’ complaint is that 
the story was unavailable because official sources 
dried up, and it baffles us why [MORE] should be 
publishing that kind of lament. . . . 


—Warren Hoge 
City Editor 
New York Post 
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Owen Moritz replies: The issue was not the amount 
of coverage (for the record, my own paper, the 
News, had 31 stories on the FHA scandals and an 
original series on blockbusting in 1970 that 
prompted the U.S. Attorney’s investigation), nor 
was it the quality of coverage. The issue was a 
deliberate, unparalleled ruling by a federal judge 
(Anthony Travia) to limit and deter coverage of a 
major scandal for reasons that have nothing to do 
with national security. A ruling at a time—last year’s 
Presidential campaign—that crippled coverage of a 
politically sensitive scandal. The fact that we all 
were able to construct local, slice-of-life stories by 
drawing on local legal-services agencies, Washington 
sources or other resources is still incidental to the 
issue. It was, to repeat, harassment of a kind that 
shut off government help necessary to fill in the 
complete picture. 


‘Peace at Hand’ 


In one respect Leslie Gelb and Anthony Lake are 
unfair to those of us who were so optimistic on 
October 26 (MORE-February, 1973). The “seven- 
week fling with optimism” did not begin, as they 
suggest, with the Kissinger press conference. It 
began earlier that day with the more dramatic 
announcement from Hanoi that agreement had been 
reached but was being held up by some unexplained 


stalling on the part of the White House. Against that 
background, it took very little gullibility on our part 
to be “swept along.” What was dramatic about what 
Kissinger said in his press conference was the rather 
large area of agreement between his version and 
Hanoi’s, a phenomenon we were not accustomed to 
at the time. In retrospect, of course, we know we 
were being had by both sides, but in view of the 
history of the Vietnam negotiations over the 
previous four years, that particular sort of deception 
was hard to spot immediately. The “unprecedented 
assurance” that peace was in sight had come from 
both sides. 

I question also the authors’ assertion 
that reconciling differences between Kissinger’s 
leaks and those of other officials was a great 
problem. While I don’t claim to know where all my 
colleagues were getting their information, I think 
the available evidence suggests virtually all the major 
leaks originated in one way or another with 
Kissinger. What needed reconciling was not the 
information (or non-information) itself but the way 
it was being handled in the press. 

In the essentials, however, I think 
Gelb and Lake have done a fine job, but only for 
openers. They come close to the crux of our 
collective failure by noting the competitive pres- 
sures of our business. Some of these pressures are 
generated within ourselves, and others come from 
above, from our editors. Kissinger and company 
worked skillfully on our compulsion to play “Can 





Uncle Sam is playing games with the media. You lese. 


Jamies APONSON S 
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the First Amendment” writes this unprecedented book 
about the Nixon Administration’s attempts to control the 
flow of news and commentary. A book Carey McWilliams, 
editor, The Nation, labels “‘excellent.” $8.95 


First he wrote The Press and The Cold War ($8.00), which 
the San Francisco Chronicle Examiner calls ‘‘the century's 
most important book about the press.” Now the man Nat 
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You Top This?” It’s no good to claim now we were 
raped. We asked for it. We were so starved for 
information that had not appeared in. the competi- 
tion that any little crumb, no matter how moldy, 
became a feast. And Kissinger knew just how to 
serve up each crumb. As a result we were all acting 
out the fable of the three blind men and the 
elephant. We touched one part of the elephant’s 
body and came away proclaiming that the whole 
animal looked like the appendage we had felt. 

I think Gelb and Lake underestimate 
the insatiable demand of editors for a piece good 
enough for the top of page one day in and day out. 
Rarely does an overriding story spread over as long a 
period with as little real movement as this one did. 
So many editors (and I was one for five years, 
ending just before the negotiation story reached its 
climax) are dominated by the philosophy that if a 
story is important, it must be at the top of page one 
with a “hard news” lead whether there is anything 
new or not. This led to some ludicrous page-one 
decisions, which reached a peak of something or 
other the day The New York Times led the paper 
with a story reporting that Kissinger and Mr. Nixon 
had conferred by telephone, almost a daily event in 
those days, while The Washington Post led with a 
piece reporting that Le Duc Tho was stopping off in 
Peking to or from Paris, something he always did on 
that journey. Under that kind of pressure, whether 
expressed or not, a reporter can’t entirely be blamed 
for straining beyond the limits of good judgment to 
come up with something new, or new-looking, every 
day. 

Gelb and Lake’s principal failure 
arises from their decision to limit their evaluation to 
the Times, the Post, Newsweek and Time. In so 
doing they missed a very important phenomenon of 
the Washington press corps, the echo chamber 
effect. If they had had the time to read a few more 
dailies, they might have noted the tendency of 
certain “facts” to surface in one paper or another, 
often the Times, and gradually spread to others. The 
leading example was the widespread reports that the 
major stumbling block early in November was the 
withdrawal of the North Vietnamese troops from 
the south. Another was the alacrity with which 
others took up the “sovereignty” issue after the 
James Reston piece from Paris in December. I think 
it might be more instructive, for the future good of 
the profession, to examine how those particular 
“facts” came to spread from one paper to another 
than to concentrate on how they came to view in 
the first place... . 


—James S. Keat 
Diplomatic Correspondent 
The (Baltimore) Sun 
Washington, D.C. 


“Sex Come-on’ 


The publicity still of the movie “Hammer” wasn’t 
pulled from the first edition of View because I was 
concerned—as you state in January [MORE] —about 
impressionable children who might have glimpsed a 
black actor and a white actress in bed while turning 
to the comics. 

I killed it because 1) the entertain- 
ment editor, Charles Champlin, wasn’t in the 
building to do it himself and 2) it struck me as an 
obviously posed and inferior sex come-on, not 
worthy of the attention of any of our readers of 
whatever age. This may not have been a bad 
judgment since I understand the scene doesn’t 
appear in the movie. 


—Jean S. Taylor 
Editor, View 
The Los Angeles Times 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


[COLUMN TWO} 


continued from page 2 


hard on the eyes. To help these readers (not, I hope, 
at the expense of our wide-column enthusiasts) we 
opted for the three-column makeup you see in this 
issue. For the typographically inclined, the old 
columns were 27 picas wide, the new ones are 17%. 
Our type size and face remain the same: 10-point 
Press Roman. Along with the narrower columns we 
have introduced sub-heads on all major articles to 
provide readers with a quick idea of what each piéce 
is about. And in the issues to come we plan also to 
increase our use of drawings and photographs. 

All of these changes cost money. Not 
a lot in each individual case, but in the aggregate not 
a little. Moreover, our production and editorial costs 
continue to creep upwards despite the fact that we 
operate out of a chaotic, one-room office in 


Manhattan with a full-time staff of only four. 
Consequently, beginning with the April issue 
[MORE]’s yearly subscription rate will rise $2.50 to 
$10.00. Two-year subscriptions will cost $18.00, 
three-year subscriptions $25.00. As a current sub- 
scriber, you have a chance to renew at the old rate 
of $7.50 if you act now (see coupon on page 19). 


F..., the outset we have been 
heartened by the enthusiastic support we have 
received from our subscribers. We are sorry we must 
raise our prices, but hope our readers will under- 
stand. For our part, we promise to triple our efforts 
to put out the best magazine we can. 


(HELLBOX} 


continued from page 2 


eats up $10,000, according to WNET’s publicity 
office. Because of cuts in federally-supplied monies 
(see page 1), the station is hoping to tap Ford for 
additional funds to support its other programming 
and will almost certainly have to curtail its news 
operation. In addition, the show, with its radiclib 
perspective, is known to be unpopular with WNET 
board chairman Ethan Allen Hitchcock, who 
recently provoked a battle that led to the 
resignation of the station’s president, James Day. 

At the time of Day’s departure in 
December, the show went through a particularly 
rough period. There were rumors that some 
producers were going to be fired for not pulling 
their weight, and there were charges from some 
staffers that John Jay Iselin, the general manager 
named as Day’s successor, was censoring material 
concerning the renewed bombing in Vietnam. It was 
assumed that Iselin was responding to flak from 
Washington. “A number of us felt strong pressure 
from the station manager designed to discourage 
aggressive reportage about the war,” said Jeff 
Kamen, who was willing to discuss the show’s 
internal problems only because an article mention- 
ing them had already appeared in Variety. Producer 
John Parsons said that before one of the Vietnam 
broadcasts, Iselin told him: ‘‘When you read this, 
you’ve got to watch your inflection. You tend to 
wear your heart on your sleeve.” (Earlier, according 
to another producer, there had been a fight over 
whether the story of former CIA agent Victor 
Marchetti would be aired.) 

Although there are those who insist 
the claims about censorship have been highly: 
exaggerated, some 40 Channel 13 staffers, many of 
them from the “51st State,” signed a memo 
accusing Iselin of “corrosive distrust” of his 
employees and stating, ‘We feel chilled.” In 
response, Iselin called two meetings during which he 
urged that the journalism become more ‘“impec- 
cable.”” He is said to have promised that the ‘51st 
State” would not cave in to pressures. But Parsons, 
for one, is certain that the heat will be felt and antic- 
ipates that by next fall, “we'll see more typical 
educational TV—more talk in the studio, more 
debates and less journalism.” 


Timesman Safire 


During the election last fall, a series of exchanges 
between Frank Mankiewicz, George McGovern’s 
campaign manager, and William Safire, one of 


President Nixon’s star speech writers, ran on the 
editorial page of The Washington Post. Safire’s 
polemics were particularly well-written and witty 
and led the page’s editor, Philip Geyelin, to suggest 
he become a columnist, a proposal that later became 
a firm offer. Indeed, a whole package was hoped for: 
Safire as pundit in the Post; Safire as commentator 
on the newspaper’s Washington television station, 
WTOP; Safire as an occasional observer in the 
Post-owned Newsweek. 

But just before the election, Safire landed on 
the dias at a charity banquet in Manhattan with 
New York Times publisher Arthur Ochs (Punch) 
Sulzberger, who offered him a regular spot on the 
Times’ Op-Ed page. ‘I decided to negotiate with the 
Times,” says Safire. “1 didn’t want to get into an 
auction. That would have been in bad taste. Besides, 
New York is my home town and that had a lot to 
do with it.’’ There is also the fact that, as Geyelin 
puts it in the popular phrase, “Punch Sulzberger 
made him an offer he couldn’t refuse.” 

A good many Times employees are still 
dismayed over that offer, which amounts to 
approximately $55,000 a year for two columns a 
week plus a secretary p/us, the more hyperbolically 
enraged insist, a research staff and a key to the 
Sulzberger water closet. This largesse comes not 
long after all 6,000 7imespeople received a memo 
from the publisher warning that all belts be cinched 
lest the paper founder. There were, among other 
things, no merit raises last year. ‘We will persevere 
in this continuing process of cutting expenses,’’ the 
publisher decreed. (For the record, 1972 earnings at 
the Times were $12,356,000, or $1.06 per share, 
compared to $9,452,000, or 80 cents per share, in 
1971.) 

A spokesman for the publisher who preferred 
to remain anonymous politely suggested that 
making an issue of Safire’s salary did not make any 
sense. “The cost-cutting was never intended to cut 
into the quality of the newspaper,” he explained. 
“One of the reasons you cut costs is so that you'll 
have money to pay for editorial functions that are 
the most necessary. We have every confidence that 
Safire will work out.” 

A good many of Safire’s colleagues-to-be are 
also upset about his background: the Nixon White 
House and public relations before that. Newsweek, 
among many other organs, referred to him as a 
former reporter for the New York Herald Tribune, 
which is not quite precise; Safire was one of three 








reporters who produced “New York Closeup,” a 
column “written”? by PR whiz Tex McCrary, with 
whom Safire subsequently hooked up to push such 
accounts as Webb & Knapp and Food Fair. He also 
helped stage the famous “kitchen debate” in the 
Soviet Union between Nixon and Nikita Khrushchev 
in 1959 and, more recently, put “‘nattering nabobs 
of negativism” into the mouth of Spiro Agnew. “I 
don’t mind so much that Safire’s a conservative,” 
says one Timesman in Washington. “It’s the sucking 
around and kowtowing to the Administration that 
looks so bad.” 

Did the newspaper consider any other 
conservative candidates for the column? The 


publisher’s spokesman said yes, but would not name. 


them. Were any of them interviewed? The 
publisher’s spokesmen said no. James Reston denies 
reports that he opposed the Safire appointment. “l 
didn’t get into this, he says. John B, Oakes, editor 
of the Times editorial page, denies similar 
reports—though he is known to be angry with 
cousin Punch for poaching on his preserve. 

The incursion continues, however. The pub- 
lisher, apparently, will decide soon what space will 
be cleared for Safire’s two weekly columns. The 
options are several. Outsiders could lose two slots 
on the Op-Ed page, or Reston, Tom Wicker, C. L. 
Sulzberger or Russel Baker could write twice instead 
of three times a week. Or Anthony Lewis could 
drop from two to one. Meanwhile, at about 80 cents 
a word, William Safire is scheduled to begin on April 
1—barring, that is, a newspaper strike over all the 
bothersome economic issues. 


Musical Chairs 


When Time Inc. announced in December that it was 
folding Life, much was made of the fact that the 
company was behaving generously towards the 
magazine's employees. Departures would be eased 
by four weeks’ severance pay plus three weeks’ 
dismissal pay for each-year of continuous service. In 
addition, the company promised to find places for 
Life personnel within other Time Inc. divisions. 
What was not made clear at the time of the 
announcement was the company’s intention to 
provide many of these new jobs at the expense of 


—BRIT HUME 
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Time Inc. employees who would either be fired or 
forced into early retirement.. 

At the beginning of January, John E. 
Deegan, executive vice-president of The Newspaper 
Guild of New York, which represents Time Inc. 
editorial personnel, accused the company of sub- 
jecting its employees to a “‘campaign of harassment, 
intimidation and wholesale violations of the News- 


paper Guild contract.”” The Guild decided to file for 
arbitration when it learned that an employee of the 
Letters Department at 7ime was being replaced by 
someone from Life. This move, the Guild dis- 
covered, was part of a policy revealed in a directive 
issued to all Time Inc. department heads telling 
them to look over their staffs to determine where 
replacements could be made. 

Management has admitted that as of 
mid-February, 50 Time Inc. employees had lost 
their jobs to Life staffers who were among the 153 
(of a total of 320) re-situated within the company. 
Of those 50, twelve are covered by the Guild 
contract. (The union suspects that the company’s 
figures are low.) Just what protection they are 
entitled to, however, is at best uncertain. 

The Time-Guild contract specifies 
that employees shall not be dismissed without a 
“just and sufficient cause,” which is defined as, 
among other things, “‘a reduction by the Publisher 
of the size of the staff for any reason... .’’ While 
the contract doesn’t say that when one Time Inc. 
division folds, heads can roll in another, it contains 
no provisions to prevent that from happening. The 
company feels it is honoring the contract as well as 
being fair in not depriving “its best people of 
employment.” The Guild obviously disagrees. ‘‘The 
company never mentioned a corporate restruc- 
turing,’’ says Jean Davidson, a senior staff member 
of Local #3, which negotiated the contract. 
“Everyone assumed only the people at Life would 
be affected [by the folding] .” 

But Louis Slovinsky, manager of 
press relations for Time Inc. insists that “the 
placement of former Life employees was clearly 
done in the context of a company-wide staff 
reduction. Since many of the production areas 
involving Life are shared with the other magazines, 
it’s difficult to see how shutting down Life wouldn't 


affect them.” 
Even though the Guild is bringing 


action, members concede that the Time Inc. 
contract does not provide protection for seniority, 
which is really what is at issue here. ‘The 
management was always adamantly against senior- 
ity,” says Wilton Wood, Guild unit chairman, ‘‘and 
we've always felt that some employees are better 
than others.” He explained that the dismissal 
payments had been regarded as a hedge against 
firings but that “Time Inc. is clearly prepared to pay 
the money.” The Guild is thus left to argue about 
violations of provisions that are, as Wood put it, 
“less in the language of the contract and more 
between the lines.” 

Slovinsky declined to discuss individ- 
ual dismissals, but several Time staffers have charged 
that department heads are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to replace “problem” people with less 
troublesome, albeit often less qualified, Life per- 
sonnel. On the other hand, The Wal/ Street Journal 
reported recently that the company was using Life’s 
demise to “weed out the deadwood” throughout 
Time Inc. The /ourna/ noted a “basic change in 
corporate style—from cozy paternalism to tough- 
minded efficiency.” The Guild will have its chance 
to become more “‘tough-minded”’ next fall, when it 
re-negotiates the contract that expires Dec. 1. 

—JEAN BERGANTINI GRILLO 


Hopefully, We’ ll Learn 


The amateur English-usage mavens have been giving 
the professionals a bad time recently. A good 
memory for the history of words and usage 
conventions and a passion for accuracy in reporting 
on them are minimum prerequisites for the profes- 
sionals. The amateurs seize every occasion to air 
their own linguistic prejudices. They are thus likely 
not only to perpetuate their own baseless supersti- 
tions but, if they are professional critics in other 
fields, as most of the more didactic of them are, 
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they also wantonly damage the reputations of their 
innocent targets. 

For a few examples: drama critic 
Brendan Gill paused recently in his New Yorker 
review of “The Late Mrs. Lincoln” to comment: 
“Mr. Prideaux has no ear for nineteenth-century 
speech—surely Robert Todd Lincoln would not have 
been described in a newspaper article of the day as a 
‘tycoon,’ a word popularized by 7ime. ”’ Movie critic 
Judith Crist sneered at the author of the “Young 
Winston” script for putting the phrase from whence 
into the mouth of a future master of English prose. 
And a reviewer for The Washington Post’s Book 
World accused young writers of “flaunting logic, 
coherence and clarity.” 

But H.L. Mencken set the world 
straight on tycoon 25 years ago. It was first 
popularized in Lincoln’s time and was often used to 
refer to him. If Gill has forgotten his American 
Language, he might have held his tongue until he 
had checked a reference book, such as the Shorter 
Oxford (addenda) or The Dictionary of Ameri- 
canisms. There the second citation is from an 1861 
New York Tribune article about Lincoln. “From 
whence” is used throughout the Old Testament (‘1 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills; from whence 
cometh my help”), a book that supposedly influ- 
enced the Churchill style. The experts don’t bother 
to criticize a writer for using “flaunt” for “flout”; 
they impassively note the number who do-—so 
they'll know when the former has become accepted. 
But neither do they accuse other writers of flouting 
the laws of grammar. There aren't any. Only 
conventions. 


a a dubious statement on 
usage will be immediately contradicted by a 
serendipitous example, to the relief of those of us 
who worry about the impressionable reader. Last 
summer, for example, E. B. White said in a New 
York Times interview that the use of “hopefully” to 
mean “it is to be hoped” is “not only wrong but 
silly.” The very next thing | read in that issue of the 
Times was James Reston’s column, and Reston said, 
in about his second paragraph, “Hopefully, they will 
not take that gamble.” That settles that, | thought, 
at least so far as any impressionable editors go. But 
shortly after that the 7imes editorial columns had a 
filler on offensive neologisms, and “hopefully”’ led 
the list. Did that mean that the editors were siding 
with White and subtly chiding Reston? So | 
assumed, but shortly after that another Times 
editorial said, ‘‘Kissinger will be on his way to Paris 
tomorrow for that long-awaited and, hopefully, 
final meeting with North Vietnam’s peace 
negotiators.” 

Such gaffes by hard-nosed types like 
editorial writers elicit little sympathy, but | winced 
for Russell Baker, who is never gratuitously rude, 
when his annual tilting with the decline of the 
language appeared in a January column. He couldn’t 
have known when he decried the use of “intensive” 
for “intense” that the Attorney General of the 
United States would provide a horrible example 
only inches away from his own outburst on the 
Times Op-Ed page. And he probably would hesitate 
to call the use of “presently” for “now” an 
illiteracy right to the face of Richard Rovere, John 
Simon or William F. Buckley, Jr., who are among 
the literate writers who so use it. 

Professional | word-watchers get 
points for turning up evidence that a word is in 
transition, whether in meaning, spelling or function, 
and they love monitoring TV news or brash new 
print media. The TV newscasters hit us with a new 
meaning for ‘“‘guarded” in the reports on Senator 


Stennis’ condition in February. They kept saying . 


that the condition of the Senator’s health was 
“guarded,” which was a mystifying report until you 


learned that the hospital spokesman had been saying 
that the prognosis was guarded. 

The magazines experiment in orthog- 
raphy. New York is apparently determined to be a 
trailblazer with the new spelling “strategem.” It 
spelled the word thus in reviews of Bertolucci’s 
“Tango” and has remained consistent in its weekly 
listings. [MORE] has furnished examples of con- 
census, millenia and miniscule—among other nug- 
gets. 

Post Script on Dirty Words: Frank 
Sinatra complicated matters for reporters by care- 
fully spelling out, letter by letter, the dirty word he 
called Maxine Cheshire. Or did he? Newsweek said 
he said “That's spelled c--;” the New York Post 
heard it as “‘c-t;” the Village Voice as “c-t.” Time 
said he called her “scum.” Close. But no cigar. 

—ETHEL STRAINCHAMPS 


How Was That Again? 


In the morning edition of The Boston Globe jan. 
23, an editorial on the recent U.S. Supreme Court 
abortion ruling began: 

We are deeply gladdened by the US 
Supreme Court's ruling yesterday that the states 
may not interfere with the decision of a woman and 
her doctor to end an unwanted pregnancy during 
the first three months or prevent abortions up to 
the sixth month of pregnancy. 


In the Evening Globe that day, the lead paragraph 
was rewritten to read: 

The US Supreme Court's ruling on 
abortion yesterday is a controversial one, especially 
in this state. We respect the opposition to it but 
think the realistic and proper judgment is that it is 
now law. 

The decision said the states may not 
interfere with the decision of a woman and her 
doctor to end an unwanted pregnancy during the 
first three months or prevent abortions up to the 
sixth month of pregnancy. 


The change was ordered by Globe 
editor Tom Winship, who says he got his first glance 
at the editorial during an 8a.m. breakfast and 
immediately telephoned editorial page editor 
Charles Whipple. Winship is scornful of the sugges- 
tion that he may have been responding to pressure 
from the paper’s heavily Catholic readership. “‘I 


personally have a high regard for the sincerity of the 


opponents of abortion,” he says. And, he added, “I 
am not a great guy for the editorial ‘we’.” The 
subsequent six paragraphs of the editorial remained 
intact, except for one minor addition. Where the 
earlier version predicted that “the future of children 
in this country will be brighter because they will 
now be born to willing parents,” the later edition 
limited that destiny to “many” children. 

—T. P. 


Corrections 

In our January issue, we reported in The Big Apple 
that Clifton Daniel and Robert H. Phelps, the chief 
and news editor of the Times’s Washington bureau, 
had “courted” five top journalists in seeking to hire 
a new investigative reporter. Two of the five we 
mentioned were, in fact, interviewed for the job. 
The other three, though considered, were not. And 
in all, various executives of the Times talked with 
more than a dozen candidates. In the end, they 
chose Denny Walsh, a 37-year-old casualty of Life 
magazine with a solid record of investigative work. 
He brought with him an exposé of Senate Majority 
Leader Hugh Scott’s involvement in the construc- 
tion of a major office building in Philadelphia. His 
story broke in the Times on Feb. 18, a week after 
he went on the payroll. 


1B. 





WRITERS 


WRITERS—“UNSALABLE” MANUSCRIPT? Try 
AUTHOR AID ASSOCIATES, Dept. MORE, 340 
East 52nd Street, New York City 10022. (21) 





REPORTER-EDITOR-THEATRE CRITIC with five 
years experience wants to work for your daily. Box 
6 [MORE]. (19) 


HELP! My writing is well-researched, balanced, care- 
ful. The paper I’m writing for isn’t. Covering TV, 
education, general news, Science background. Salary 
unimportant. Reply Box 7 [MORE]. (19) 





MEDIA 


“INSIDE MEDIA,” with Arthur Alpert, Thursday, 
6:30 P.M., WRVR (106.7 FM), for the journalism- 
critique freak. (23) 





WRITERS, FREELANCERS, PR MEN—your guide 
to the PR market: O’Dwyer’s Directory of PR 
Firms. 1973 Edition just published. 387 PR firms 
and their accounts (cross-indexed), executives, ad- 
dresses, telephones, etc. Ranking of 40 largest. Send 
$25.00 or purchase order to J:R. O'Dwyer Co., 271 
Madison Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10016 (212) 679-2471 
(19) 





FOR SALE 


BASSET HOUND available for stud service, AKC, 
champion bioodlines, able to travel. (212) 762-9155 
(21) 


WINE CELLAR—Expandable rack stores 7 bottles 
($4.98)—190 bottles ($98.00). Free brochure, cata- 
log ADD-A-RACK. Box 30230J Cincinnati, Ohio 
45230. (19) 





2’ ARTIFICIAL MARIJUANA PLANT, $2.25. 
Wooden India flute, $1.00. From: S-T Mail Order. 
Box 1885. Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. (19) 


“SUBSCRIBE! A monthly rural newsletter (in its 
second year of publication) featuring fact, opinion 
and original poetry is worth $5.00/year. For a free 
sample copy please send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope to SPOOK & THE BEAR, Box 16, West 
Valley, N.Y. 14171.” (20) 


PIPE SMOKERS. Hand-carved Meerschaum pipes. 
Save 50%. Free catalog: S.1.R. Dept. “MR” P.O. 
Box 629, Levittown, Pa. 19058. (20) 
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Please 
complain! 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1973 


A Slowing of Mail Delivery 
Conceded by Postal Chief 


Lag Here in Last Two Months Exceeded' 
Deterioration in Rest of the Country— 
Effort Under Way to Speed Service 











By PETER KIHSS 








A letter deposited last month 
at the Grand Central Post Of- 
fice got to Carol Brownell—15 
blocks away—11 days later. In 
Greenwich, Conn., Edward W. 


Barrett received two letters one 
recent day—one letter 12 days 


en route from Columbia Univer- 
sity in Manhattan, the other 12 
days from Peking. 

Three million customers of 
the Consoldiated Edison Com- 
pany in New York City and 
Westchester County have been 
getting -notes with their bills, 
explaining ‘“‘we may owe you 
an apology” if slowed holiday 
mails led to unwarranted claims 
for arrears. 

In Washington, Postmaster 
General Elmer T. Klassen con- 
firmed that mail delivery had 
“deteriorated seriously” during 
December and January. He said 





he was “hell-bent” to pinpoint 
where and why, and had start- 
ed overhauls. 

Target Achieved 

For the last 16 months, the 
Postal Service has aimed at an 
ambitious self-imposed standard 
—‘next business-day delivery 
of more than 95 per cent” of 
its ‘qualified mail.” 

This involves first-class, zip- 
coded letters put in a mail box 
before 5 P.M. The promise for 
some areas only involves about 
50 miles. For the New York 
postal region, the commitment 
is for a tristate area—all of 
Long Island, upstate to Monti- 
cello and Hudson, New Jersey 
south to Asbury Park, Connecti- 
cut east to Stamford, 

By Postal Service statistics, 
such next-day delivery targets 
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By popular demand 
| RESRRRAe tae 


“The most powerful gripe session in journalistic history.” 
—Minneapolis Star 


“Putrid”—Editor and Publisher 
““Journalism’s Woodstock. Collective catharsis” —Time 


“A good, loose, Rabelaisian show . . . punctuated with high and low 
moments of drama and comedy.”—Boston Globe Sunday Magazine 


“An entirely original journalistic event” Newsweek 

“Chaotic energy”—Larry Merchant, New York Post 

“The size and diversity of the (MORE) gathering were perhaps its 
most significant features, reflecting a growing concern and 
discontent in the nation’s newsrooms” —The New York Times 


“Obstreperous, disorganized, hot, boring, incoherent.” 
—Mike McGrady, Newsday 


“A heartening occasion” —Nora Sayre, Sixties Going On Seventies 
“Zwei Tage lang diskutierten sie fast pausenlos in einer 
uberfullten Halle uber ihre Arbeit und ihre Probleme, ihre 
Sorgen und Zukunftsaussichten”—Die Weltwoche, Zurich 


“Simply Godawful”—George Frazier, Boston Globe 


“Joe [ Liebling | would have loved it”—Saturday Review 


“While the publishers searched their balance sheets, the 
reporters searched their souls”—The Economist, London 


THE A.J. LIEBLING 
COUNTER-CONVENTION 
IS BACK 


May 3-6, 
Washington, D.C. 


When the first AJ. Liebling Counter-Convention adjourned last 
spring to mixed reviews (see left), most of the 3,000 participants 
seemed to agree on only one thing: “Do it again.” So, when the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors gathers for its annual meet- 
ing in Washington the first week in May, (MORE) will sponsor the 
Second A.J. Liebling Counter-Convention, May 3-6, at the Mayflower 
Hotel. 

Last year, when Liebling | ran counter to the meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, the publishers holed up 
in the Waldorf stewing about the price of Canadian newsprint. Thus, 
we turned to the editors this time and, happily, the ASNE has agreed 
to encourage a dialogue between editors and reporters in Washington 
that week. We expect some of the country’s leading editors to 
participate. 

Unlike last year, when the program ranged across virtually the 
entire landscape of American journalism, Liebling II will concentrate 
on two broad themes: “Washington Journalism” and “Power in the 
Newsroom.” The full program is now being worked out and details 
will be published on this page in our April issue. 

Those who attended Liebling | will recall the crush that resulted 
from the astonishing turnout, which caught us unprepared. To avoid 
overcrowding this time, we urge all those who plan to attend to regis- 
ter now by filling out the blank below. When you arrive in Washington 
your admissions badge will be waiting for you. 

The $10 registration fee includes a one-year subscription to (MORE), 
a one-year renewal of a current subscription or a one-year gift sub- 
scription for someone else. Those who don’t wish to take advantage 
of this special offer may register for $8. Persons wishing to stay at 
the Mayflower Hotel should check the appropriate box below. The 
hotel will contact them. 


REGISTER NOW 


| would like to take advantage of [MORE]’s special offer. 


Enclosed is a check for $10 covering registration for 
Liebling 1) and: 


() A one-year subscription to [MORE] for myself; 
(A one-year renewal of my present subscription; 


1) A one-year gift subscription for 
(Please indicate name and address on separate sheet) 


() | do not wish to take advantage of [MORE]’s special offer. 
Enclosed is a check for $8.00 covering registration only. 


C | would like to reserve accommodations at the Mayflower Hotel 
for the Counter-Convention weekend. Please have the hotel 
contact me. 


MAKE ALL CHECKS PAYABLE TO LIEBLING Il AND SEND TO: 


[ MORE ] 

P.0. Box 2971 

Grand Central Station 

New York, New York 10017 
Name 

Street 


City 





